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Include Hydrangeas in Your Garden Picture 


HE second annual Cape May 

Flower Show and Hydrangea 

Festival was a huge success. Hyd- 

rangea, the pride and glory of the 
city, received a brilliant tribute, and 
thousands of visitors thronged the eon- 
vention pier each day to pay homage to 
the city’s most deeorative flower. 


There were baskets, bowls and vases. 


holding Hydrangeas of magnificent size, 
each stem representing a bouquet of great 
beauty in delicate pastel shades; velvety 
petals, azure-blue, like a bit of cloudless 
sky, others rosy-pink, creamy, and others 
the entire globe an exquisite green. 
HYDRANGEA HORTENSIS 
Hydrangea, a name of Greek deriva- 
tion, meaning water vessel; so named 
from the shape of the small capsule, must 
be included among the most valuable and 
effective flowering plants. They repre- 


sent a wonderful sight when foreed for 


Easter decoration, but even more so when 
used for outdoor decoration around the 
porch, the garden and the lawn. They 
make pleasing foundation pictures and 
the long period of bloom make the Hyd- 








Hydrangea Opuloides otaksa, in blue, adds charm to the tiny white 


BY FRIEDERIKE WERNER, (Penna.) 








cottage 





rangea hortensis garden members of 
merit. The high personal value of this 
shrub rests upon the fact that the orna- 
mental flowers are surprisingly fresh and 
cool-looking during the hottest season, 
when other shrubs show the effect of heat 
and drought. 

A delightful change in color, from pink 
to blue can be brought about by water 
ing the plants with water in which iron 
has been rusted; iron filings incorporated 
in the soil have changed my Hydrangeas, 
which came out of grandmother’s garden 
as root divisions in the rosiest of pink, 
to a delightful blue. 

European flower lovers use ground 
“Thomasmeal,” a by-product from the 
smelting-furnace, moor soil, or Ammo 
niak-alum, to bring about this delightful 
color change. 

Beautiful new European varieties are: 

Princess Juliana, which produces im 
mense pure white flower heads. 

Peer Gynt of radiant dark-rose eolor. 

La Marne, rose color late blooming. 

Marschall, wonderful red. 
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Making Up Floral Pieces 


BY MRS. EMERY MILES, (lowa) 


AM here giving instructions for 

making up cut flowers for funerals 
4 and other purposes, both wreaths 
and flat-piece work. I have had severai 
years’ experience in this work and have 
heen quite successful. 

In the first place, you will have to find 
where the material required can be pur- 
chased, as ‘1 had some trouble in finding 
wholesale dealers, and one cannot atford 
to buy from the retail florist at his price. 


For wreaths you must have a wire 
frame which comes in different sizes. 
Next you must have sea moss which 


comes in bales of 100 lbs. This is light 
and 100 Ibs. will last a long time. Now 
you want florist wire. This comes on 
spools or skeins, and is about like coarse 
thread or a little heavier. Now you need 
wired toothpicks for short-stemmed 
flowers. For flowers with long or wiry 
stems you ean get along without the wired 
toothpicks. 

Now you are ready to make a wreath. 
Kirst you wet the moss by placing in 
water, squeeze out and pack in the wire 
wreath-frame, using common wrapping 
twine to hold it in place. After you 
have the wire frame filled with the moss 
and well-wrapped so it will not fall out, 
you eover with tinfoil. Now you are 
ready to put on the green background. 


Here is where you use the fine wire as 
cord will show. You just place the Ferns 
on the wreath you have been making, 
voing round and round till you have the 
wreath nicely covered with Ferns. If 
you are using long-stemmed flowers, you 
can place them at the same time you do 
the Ferns, but if you are using short- 
stemmed flowers, you wire the toothpick 
to the stem of flower and after the frame 
is covered with the Ferns, you punch the 
toothpick and flower stem that you have 
wired together, into the covered wreath 
frame, being sure to get them in solid 
so there is no danger of falling out. A 
few trials will show you how to place 
the flowers for best effect. 

Now for making a flat piece or spray, 
as they are called. To start the piece, 
some florists use a round stick about 16 
inches long. Hold the stick of wood in 
your left hand, place Ferns stems on 
the stick so the heads will form a sort 
of fan, fasten the stems securely to the 
stick with the fine wire the same as you 
used in wrapping the wreath, or you ean 
use wrapping cord. If you are using 
flowers with stiff stems such as Gladiolus, 
you can place and fasten them at the 
same time, without wiring, but if you 
are using flowers with short or wiry 
stems, vou first wire the flower to a Fern 
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frond, using wire that comes in lengths 
of about one foot for that purpose. To 
do this, you punch one end of the wire 
through the thick part of the flower be- 
tween the flower and the stem; draw the 
end of the wire through enough to lay 
along the stem an inch or so. Now twist 
the long end of wire around the stems 
of the flower and Fern so as to hold them 
together, being sure to catch the short 
end of the wire with a couple of turns. 
Now you ean place the wired flowers, lay- 
ing in Ferns and flowers, being sure to 
keep your ends bound tightly to the stick 
with the loose ends fanwise so they will 
not appear bound. When you have com 
pleted the piece to the desired length, 


fasten securely, then eut off all ends 
evenly. Now you have a rough unfinished 
end. To cover this, you push some short 


Ferns in from the opposite way till the 
end is nicely covered. A spray finished 
in this way can be used without a tie it 
the work is carefully finished. 

Flowers to be used for making up work 
of this kind should be placed in water 
overnight before using. 

To get the idea of shape, try placing 
flowers on table just loose to form shape 
you desire. Then take some more flowers 
and try fastening them together to look 
like the piece you have on the table be- 
fore you. It is not at all hard to do after 
you get the idea of keeping loose ends 
loose enough and yet have the stems fas- 
tened securely enough to hold them the 
way you wish. 














Hydrangea Domotoi, a new 
variety; strikingly - beautiful 
double florets; inner circle 
deep-blue, outer petals light- 
blue color, Branch of Hy- 
drangea hortensis to the 
upper left. 


(See article on preced- 
ing page). 


The Use of Peat, Muck, and 
Humus on Lawns, Gardens 
and Golf Courses 


O the layman, the terms peat, muck, 

and, humus, are usually regarded as 
synonymous. To one acquainted with these 
materials the terms are by no means inter- 
changeable. There is, however, a close re 
lationship between them, for the origin of 
all three is the same; namely, dead organic 
material. Peat is past centuries’ accumu- 
lations of wood, sedges, mosses and similar 
material which are packed together and 
preserved through the ages in a partially 
decomposed condition. When peat is fur- 
ther decayed it breaks down into a finer 
form called muck, in which form it is 
usually found mixed with clay or silt. Still 
further decomposition changes the material 
into what is commonly referred to as 
humus. Since peat, muck, and humus rep- 
resent various stages of decay and since 
they originated from many different types 
of vegetation, it can be readily understood 
why there should be such striking variations 
in the material classed under these names. 


An adequate supply of humus in the soil 
is desirable, whether it comes from animals 
or plants. 

It is sometimes claimed that the unde- 
composed portion of the orgarfic material 
in peat may have a beneficial influence on 
the soil. It is believed that a soil well- 
supplied with such material will produce a 
turf which will remain more resilient than 
one deficient in it. There have been no ade- 
quate tests made to definitely support this 
claim that the portion which is not broken 
down can be of much value, but it is well 
known that the portion which is changed 
to humus, greatly improves soil texture. 


—(Bulletin U. 8. Golf Association; Green 
Section. ) 
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The Rock Garden and Rock Plants 


By DAVID W. ARCHIE, ( Mich.) 


Sunenenenventertenstvaaagy 


CAOUEREDTOODORoesteten tense REoRDORS 





The Wall Garden 


NE of the most interesting forms 
of Rock Gardening is the Wall 
Garden. A bare wall is a thing of 
utility, usually with no particular beauty, 
but the addition of a plant here and there 
adds much of charm and uniqueness. 
The wall also has a real place in the 
landseape, (more than the usual, hap- 
hazard Rock Garden) in that it serves a 
purpose, either as a retaining wall, a 
division line between properties, or to 
screen some unsightly view or object. 
For planting, the Wall should be con- 
structed “dry” or without the use of mor- 
tar or cement, filling in spaces with soil 
and, as illustrated in a previous article, 
the stones should slant down toward the 
back to lead moisture into the Wall. 
Neither should the Wall be perfectly ver- 
tical, but should have a slope of about 
six inches to three feet of height. Double- 
faced Walls should have the center filled 
with soil. It is possible to use mortar or 
cement in building a wall, if spaces are 
left uncemented for planting—old mor- 
tared retaining walls may be planted by 
drilling a fairly large hole completely 
through the wall and filling with soil, 
being careful to leave no air-pockets. In 
that case, planting should be confined to 
those plants which love lime or at least 
do not object to it. 
While there is a great variety of plants 
suitable for Wall planting, there are a 
few which are particularly suited to such 


dry  eonditions. Among these, the 
Sedums, Sempervivums and Enerusted 
Saxifrages, are outstanding. The Se- 


“back- 
some 


dums are sometimes ealled the 
bone of the Rock Garden,” but 











Sempervivum tectorum, show- 
ing young plants on offsets 





times become the whole Rock Garden, be- 
eause of the grasping habits of some ot 
them. If they are planted in the Wall 
with no other soil pockets near enough 
to reach, one can enjoy them completely. 

The Sempervivums (House Leek) are 
available in great variety and their thick, 
succulent rosettes of leaves, often cov- 
ered with cobweb-like threads, and their 
flowers of shades of red or yellow, will 
always attract attention. Most of them 
are very hardy, coming from high alti- 
tudes. Some hundreds of species and 
varieties are known (although probably 
not over twenty-five are offered in this 
country) so the size, form and color of 
the rosettes and flowers show an inter- 
esting variation. 

In even greater variety are the Saxi- 
frages which have been divided into many 
sections. Of these, the members of the 
encrusted group are probably the easiest 
ot culture in the Wall. They are ex- 
tremely hardy, coming from high-moun 
tain and far-northern regions. Their 
leaves are rather thick and leathery, usu- 
ally strap-shaped with white enerusta- 
tions along the edges, and form neat ros- 
ettes from which rises a flower spike of 
pink or white flowers. The soil should be 
gritty and contain lime, either as lime- 
stone chips or old mortar. 

Each of these three groups of plants is 
so large that an entire section of Wall 
might be devoted to any one of them 
and the collecting of the many varieties 
would make an interesting hobby in 
itself. 

The number of other plants which may 
be grown in a Wall, is great, and the 
following list makes no pretense of being 
complete, but contains only those plants 
available from nurserymen in this coun- 
try. Seeds of a large number of others 
are offered both here and in the Euro- 
pean catalogs. 

It may be added that many native 
plants found growing in drv places will 
be perfectly at home in the Wall. I 
have in mind particularly the eommon 














Sedum spurium coccineum, a variety with pink 
1 in the Fall 


flowers. Foliage turns a beautifu 




















Sedum sarmentosum; an invading sort with 

yellowish green leaves and yellow flowers. It 

does nicely in an isolated pocket in the wall 
Bluebell (Campanula rotundifolia) which 
in the garden, or even the Rock Garden, 
loses its wild form and sprawls along 
the ground, but in the Wall, in rather 
poor sandy soil, remains neat and pro- 
duces quantities of flowers. 

It will be noted in the following list 
that those marked “all varieties” may 
contain some tall growing sorts, and while 
these are suitable for large Walls, should 
be exeluded from the Wall with only a 
few planting spaces. 





LIST OF PLANTS FOR WALLS 
Acaena Genista (dwarfs) 
Achillea (all varie Geranium (all) 
ties) (iypsophila repens 


Aethionema (all) 
Alyssum (all) 
Androsace lanuginosa 
Androsace primu- 


loides 
Androsace sarmen- 
tosa 
Antennaria (all) 


Anthemis aizoon 
Arabis (all) 
Arenaria montana 
Armeria (all) 
Artemisia (all) 
Asperula odorata 
Aubretia (all) 
Calamintha alpina 
Campanula carpatica 
*Campanula garganica 
Campanula muralis 
*Campanula pusilla 
Campanula rotondifo- 
lia 
Cereastium tomentosa 
Chieranthus Allioni 
*Corydalis lutea 
Cotoneaster (many) 
Crucianella stylosa 
Dianthus (all) 
*Dicentra eximia 
Draba (all) 
Dryas (all) 
krinus alpinus 
Erodium (all) 
Erysimum pulchellum 
Euphorbia myrsinites 
*Ferns (many) 


Helianthemum (all) 
*Heuchera (all) 
Hypericum (dwarfs) 
Iberis 
Iris pumila 
wall) 
Iris tectorum (top of 
wall) 
Leontopodium 
num 
Linum (all) 
Lithospermum (all) 
Linaria cymbalaria 
Lychnis alpina 
Nepeta mussini 
Phlox Amoena 
Phlox adsurgens 
Phlox divaricata 
Phlox subulata 
Penstemon (all) 
*Primula auricula 
*Polemonium reptans 
Saxifraga (encrusted 
varieties) 
Saponaria ocymoides 
Sedum (nearly all) 
Sempervivums (all) 
Silene acaulis 
Silene alpestris 
Silene maritima 
Thymus (all) 
Tunica saxifraga 
Veronica Teucrium 
Veronica rupestris 
Vinca minor (for 
shade) 


(top of 


alpi- 


* Indicates plants fer north or east exposure 


or for light shade. 
sections, some 


others 


In the warmer and drier 
of this list 


will also 


require some protection from the sun. 





Roek gardening and the construction of 
Pools and Ponds for Lily growing and 
the cultivation of other Aquatie Plants 
has engaged the attention of American 
gardeners to a greater extent than any 
other one subject during recent months 
and the regular department of this maga- 
zine which is being handled by Mr. 
Archie has struck a responsive note. 

Roek Gardening and Aquatie Garden- 
ing are interesting variations of the old- 
time gardening as most people know it, 
and being more or less of a novelty are 
interesting accordingly. Both Rock Gar- 


dening and Aquatie Gardening involve 
engineering problems, as well as those of 
plant growing, and the mind of the aver- 
age American will, therefore, be given 
proportionate exercise in the pursuit of 
these subjects. 
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Growing Perennials From Seed 
BY D. W. ARCHIE, (Mich.) 


articles which appeared in your 
April issue. 

1 should, however, like to take excep- 
tion to some things in that written by 
Wallace J. Smith on, “Growing Peren- 
nials From Seed.” 1 surely do not want 
to think that it is good practice to have 
the surface of the seed bed below that of 
the surrounding soil. Unless protected 
by a frame there is danger of soil wash- 
ing in and covering the seeds too deeply. 
Heavy rains would flood the bed and per- 
haps float some of the seed away. If the 
plants were left in the bed over Winter, 
they would be frozen in solid ice in any 
fairly cold climate. 

In my own beds, I build a frame of 
6” or 8” boards and fill in until the beds 
are slightly elevated. I find that a sandy 
soil enriched a little with very well-rotted 
manure and leaf mould proves most suc- 
cessful. The plants mentioned in the 
article, however, may be started almost 
anywhere, provided the seed bed is not 
allowed to dry out. 

Nor do I believe that it is at all neces- 
sary to sift the soil nor to spade so 
deeply, except perhaps, in the heaviest 
soils. There is no use doing more work 
than necessary. <A well-raked seed bed 
will grow most border perennials. 

The only time I find it necessary to use 
sifted soil is in sowing the very fine seeds 
of such plants as Primulus, Androsace, 
Sedums, Sempervivums, Gentians, ete. 
These, I sow in pots, pans, or flats, in 
sifted soil, about one-half peat or leaf- 
mold and one half sand. The propor- 
tions are varie to suit the particular 
plant, some doing best in leaf mold, some 
in peat. 


| WAS much interested in some of the 


ND it might interest some readers to 
know just how to raise these plants 


successfully. I use pots preferably, other- 
wise flats with holes bored in the bottom 
for drainage. A layer of about two 
inches of gravel, broken pots, or stone 
chips, is placed in the bottom; next an 
inch or so of Sphagnum Moss to prevent 
the soil from getting into the gravel and 
to conserve moisture; then finely-sifted 
soil (sand, and leaf mold or peat) to 
within an inch of the top. Boiling water 
is poured in until the pot is full (to kill 
fungi and weed seeds) and the pots set 
aside until the soil is dry enough to work 
without packing. I usually loosen it with 
a table fork or a match stick and then 
smooth it with a small, smooth piece of 
board. 

The seeds should be sown rather thinly 
and covered very lightly. I find it better 
to cover even the very fine seeds, rather 
than just pressing into the soil with a 
board. Treating the seed with seed dis- 
infectant also helps to prevent damping- 
off. 

I usually sow such seeds in January or 
February and put the pots or flats out- 
side in an open frame where they will be 
covered with snow. When the weather 
begins to get warm they should be placed 
in a glass-covered coldframe. They should 
be watered by placing the pots in a pan 
of water; and, until the seedlings are 
large enough, should never be watered 
from above. After the seeds have germi- 
nated, they should be carefully ventilated 
to prevent damping-off, and, of course, 
protected from direct sunlight. 

The snow will do wonders to the seeds 
of nearly all Alpines, many of which 
germinate poorly unless very fresh. Most 
Primulus, in particular, show poor germi- 
nation after March. But no amount of 
work seems too much, when you have a 
nice lot of plants to repay you. 





Forking and Digging Among Trees 


From Gardening I[llustrated—( English) 


the least injurious to the roots, other 
conditions being equal. Give an aver- 
age man a good spade, send him to dig 
among fruit-trees without any special in- 
structions, and he will wield that spade in 
a manner very destructive to the surface 
roots. A four-tined or five-tined fork, or 
even 2a three-tined fork is more suitable 
than the spade. In districts where the 
soil is clayey there is a two-tined tool used 
which is specially made for such soil. 
Assist the fibrous roots near the surface 
by all means. The fibrous roots are those 
which absorb the food for the benefit of the 
trees. The strong and fibreless roots take 
little part in the collection of food for the 
tree, but they serve as anchors for hold- 
ing the tree in position, and as channels for 
the convevance of the sap to the central 
channel, the stem; from which, in turn, it 
is again distributed along the branches and 
into the leaves. The gardener takes great 
care of these fibrous roots and uses his 
best efforts to increase their number and 
to keep them near the surface. This he 
does by timely mulching and the retention 
of surface moisture, as well as by the ap— 


Pritt teast is placed first because it is 


plication of dressings of the most suitable 
fertilisers, to the surface. Hence we keep 
the ground clean and pervious to the air 
without serious injury to the fibrous roots. 
To this end we banish the spade and sub- 
stitute the fork. To what radius from 
the stem of the trees should we banish the 
spade? Experience has taught us that a 
distance equal to the radius of the branches 
of the respective trees is generally suffi- 
cient to obtain the desired result, the major 
part of the root system of fruit trees being 
within that radius. The root system can- 
not economically be restricted to the radius 
of the branches. The main point is to 
realise the injury which has been caused 
to fruit trees (and many others) by the 
injudicious use of the spade about them. 


STAKING NEWLY-PLANTED TREES 

It is not easy to realise the effective and 
durable use of strong, coarse, yet otherwise 
waste paper as a protective collar when 
properly fixed around the stem of a tree 
requiring the support of a strong and dur- 
able stake. Anyone who has not tried 
stakes for the support of standard fruit 
trees in exposed situations should not fail 
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to give them a trial, taking care to fix the 
stakes on the windward side of the trees. 
This is important, no matter what the kind 
of stake used. If more attention were 
given to staking we should not see so 
many trees injured by being blown against 
the top of the stakes. The coarse packing- 
paper is strong, cheap, and durable. It 
should be passed around the stem of the 
trees two-fold or three-fold, be 4 inches to 
6 inches in width, and be tied on the tree 
first with strong and tarred twine or thin 
cord. Then, with the long ends for passing 
around the stakes, pull the tree into an up- 
right position, at the same time twisting 
the string or cord tightly up to the stake. 
There should be two such ties to each tree, 
one at from 2 feet to 214 feet above the 
soil and the second at about 8 inches be- 
low the lowest branches. Upon this tie 
falls the greatest tension, and it should be 
kept under observation daily during stormy 
weather until the tree has become settled. 


MULCHING FRUIT TREES 

In the case of newly-planted trees of all 
descriptions mulching is frequently very 
beneficial to them. It preserves moisture 
and heat, and supplies food in many cases. 
No good purpose would be served by wide 
differentiation, but explanation will prob- 
ably be helpful. We will take them in the 
above order: 

Moisture: In a_ period of heat and 
drought we find crops and trees whose 
roots have a slight surface covering of 
stable manure, litter, grass, Bracken, etc., 
do not suffer so much from the drought. 


Heat: Water a_ newly-planted shrub 
late Autumn or early Winter with water 
raised to about 120 degs. Fahr., and that 
warm water will instantly raise the tem- 
perature of the soil about that tree to 
about 60 degs. Fahr. The mulch will pre- 
vent the rapid escape of the warmth, root 
action has been stimulated, aud the Winter 
fails to check them unduly. 





Temperature and Flowers 


F the Weather Bureau had notified the 

people in Illinois and Indiana of the ter- 
rifie storm coming they might have made 
some preparations and saved many lives. If 
we had been notified of the terrific heat wave 
coming on us, we might have made some 
preparations of great value to us, but the 
fact is the Weather Bureau did not know 
and could not tell, as is usually the case. 


The seven days of extreme heat scorched 
and damaged many crops. My potatoes 
were just coming into bloom and every bud 
dropped off unopened and all growth ceased. 

In the flower garden the most unusual 
things happened. The Iris were finer dur- 
ing May than ever I had seen them, but 
two days of 98 to 100 temperature finished 
them for good. The Peonies were just com- 
ing forth and in a few days all the buds 
were full blown and many scorching. The 
buds of some of the latest kinds were 
cooked and never opened. 

The season was the shortest I ever ex 
perienced. The climbing Roses are due to 
open here the last week in June and the 
beginning of July. All were foreed out 
into full bloom before the middle of June. 
Some varieties could not endure the heat 
and gave scant bloom. but Paul’s Scarlet 
Climber, American Pillar and Dr. Van 
Fleet came to perfection. I have about 20 
varieties of Climbing Roses; these three 
are the finest by all odds under all con- 
ditions. Dr. Van Fleet is an unmatched 
Climbing Rose. But I should not omit 
the old Dorothy Perkins as it is a standby 
that never fails. 

L. W. Lienry, 


(in National Stockman and Farmer) 
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Seasonal Glimpses of Nature 
BY LAURA FENNER, (Ohio) 
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Underneath the dense foliage Nature has grown next year’s foliage 


(Scene at Green Springs, Ohio. 


LTHOUGH September may be 
tranquil and summery in tempera- 
ture, it always brings with ‘it 


thoughts and signs of Fall. 


It is with regret Bird Lovers begin to 
notice a thinning out among their feath- 
ered friends, and to see among those 
here great preparations underway for 
their long journeys. Old and young of 
many species are going about in flocks. 
One likes to think the older Birds are 
preparing the youngsters for the trip, 
telling them what they are to do and what 
to expeet in pleasure and hardship. 


But Nature usually has a way of reeom- 
pensing. Even while we are mourning 
for the loss of many summer friends, 
we are very apt to hear the hoarse little 
voice of a Chickadee, or the squeak of a 
Titmouse, and we immediately rejoice in 
the faet that our winter Birds are com- 
ing back to us. Not only are our old 
friends of last Winter returning, but 
they are bringing their children with 
them, a erowd of lively youngsters that 
assures us plenty of entertainment. 


Meadow Larks are, this month, singing 
their spring songs all over again. Per- 
haps not so exuberant as in April, but 
nevertheless quite cheerily. Too, the 
Killdeer may be heard, even as we heard 
him in the Spring, singing in a breathless 
manner as he flies high overhead in the 
dead of night. 


Goldfinches and Kinglets are in evi- 
denee this month in our gardens. Many 
of the flowers are going to seed and the 
Birds are feasting. For weeks these same 
little Birds have been watching the flowers 
they know will sooner or later provide 
food for them. 


If the garden has a row of bright Sun- 


The largest sulphur spring in the world) 


flowers, expect many other visitors. Do 
not count on saving Sunflower seed for 
another Spring’s planting, especially if 
the Nuthatches, Titmice, and Woodpeck- 
ers discover the seed pads. But who 
would not rather spend a few cents for 
a package of seeds than cheat the Birds 
out of a single one? 


September’s flowers are the most gor- 
geous of the whole year. Having had so 
many months in which to grow, their 
stalks are tall and sturdy and their blos- 
soms large. 


Damp meadows are filled with the sun- 
shine of Sneezeweed, (an inelegant name 
for such a pretty Flower) and following 
the course of a stream, Yellow Bidens 
grow.in profusion. In some localities 
whole fields are a mass of this golden 
bloom. 


Golden-rod and Ironweed bloom side 
by side, and at their feet, Asters with 
bursting buds sway in the breeze. 


Mints are blooming and Boneset is at 
its loveliest as it profusely dots the mea- 
dows where it thrives. 


Sweet Everlasting is beginning to blos- 
som in dry, closely-cropped pastures. 
How fragrant the pearly-white Flowers 
are if we crush them in our hands. 


Peaches are at their best this month, 
and Plums hang in purple and golden 
lusciousness. Juicy Pears and mellow 
Apples grace roadside stands, mutely 
inviting us to buy them. 


All through September nights, insects 
are musical. <A cool night may still them 
somewhat, but the next warm evening 
brings them out in full force again. It 
takes more than September chill to dis- 
courage them entirely. 
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If we examine the branches and twigs 
of Trees underneath the still dense foli- 
age, we discover that Nature has been 
slyly preparing for next Spring’s activi- 
ties. The leaf buds for another year are 
of goodly size; ready for their winter 
sleep, and also ready to swell and burst 
open at the eall of Spring. 








lronweed 


The Stars too tell us that fall is here. 
The Stars of Summer are fading in the 
west, while just above the eastern hori- 
zon winter’s constellations are beginning 
to peep. 

Yes, the signs are all pointing to Fall. 
If we are keen observers of Nature we do 
not need a ealendar to tell us the month 
any time of the vear. The meadows and 
woods, and even our dooryards tell us 
quite plainly whether it is June, July, 
August, or any other month of the vear. 





The Regal Lily 


HE Regal Lily, which is by all odds 

the best and most easily grown of all 
the hardy garden Lilies, has finally come 
into its own in America. No garden 
flower of recent introduction has been 
as widely praised and attracted the ad- 
miration and the popularity of the Regal. 
It is so easily and eheaply grown that 
the bulbs may now be had in blooming 
sizes at prices ranging from $1 to $2 a 
dozen, and every flower gardener who 
has ever seen them in bloom becomes 
anxious to grow them. Millions of them 
are grown in this country and they 
promise to become the most popular of 
midsummer-blooming bulbous flowers. 

They will not, of course, grow every- 
where, but with a little eare can be grown 
in most localities in the Northern half 
of the United States, and in many loeali- 
ties further south. The writer has been 
distributing Regals for fifteen years and 
has never heard from a customer who 
does not greatly admire them. In most 
locations where grown they increase in 
size and blooming results, from season to 
season, with a minimum of care. They 
are easily grown from seed and seedlings 
bloom the second and third year. 


Joe Smitru, (Wash.) 
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“Wherefore by their fruits ye shall know them.”—JEsUSs 


“He who sows the ground with care and diligence acquires 
a greater stock of religious merit than he could gain 
by the repetition of ten thousand prayers.”—ZOROASTER 


“IT would not enter on my list of friends, 
7 * * . * . the man 


Who needlessly sets foot upon a worm.” —COoWPER 





Improved Machinery Increases Leisure 


OR many generations industry and thrift have been 
taught as basic to human progress, but now our 
best students and economists admit that no longer 

is it necessary to toil from early until late to produce the 
necessities of life and give a competence for old age. And 
while I do not advocate a let-up anywhere in application, 
on the part of the human race, as there are too many 
idlers and always have been, I do advocate a better use 
of the leisure time which is one of the by-products of our 
twentieth-century civilization. 

There are quite too many people with leisure time these 
days; people who would be far better pleased to have 
some of it taken up in productive work. What is the 
matter ? 

It has not been figured out, so far as reported, just how 
many hours of labor each individual should perform to 
deliver his share of the world’s work, but it is safe to 
say that the proposed six-hour day and five-day week, or 
a total of 30 hours per week, would, right now, be amply 
sufficient. 

Improved machinery gives greater production with the 
same effort or labor. This means that we should have 
more for a shorter day’s work. We might take the 
thought further and suggest that if every person who is 
able, produced something useful during five days in a 
week, that probably not more than A THREE-HOUR 
DAY would be necessary. But under the mistaken 
usages of our so-called civilization, we support a tremen- 
dous gang of idlers who do little or nothing and perform 
little or no useful labor. I am only stating facts. And 
these facts are the better understood by a greater pro- 
portion of our people as time passes. It is only a matter 
of time, (and probably a very short time), when the 
products of labor and machinery will be more equally 
divided than they have been during the recent past. Too 
much of the increased values resulting from improved 
machinery has been gobbled up by those in the industrial- 
istic and capitalistic class. This is not anarchy, nor 
socialism, nor communism, nor anything but plain Eng- 
lish which can be understood by any man who reads even 
as he runs. I cannot here attempt to offer suggestions 
for betterment and am just now thinking along a dif- 
ferent line. 


T has been demonstrated that improved machinery 

gives increased leisure even under the unbalanced 
civilization from which we are now suffering and labor- 
ing more or less in the dark, in the chaotic state of our 
society which has no right to be called civilization. 

The important thing of which I would speak is that 
few people understand how to properly use the leisure 
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which has been gained by the use of improved machinery. 
Many think that they should use this leisure time for 
self-entertainment and in an attempt to ape the ways 
and styles of those who have more available funds to 
draw on. The percentage who use their leisure time in 
developing their faculties, in educating themselves, and 
in preparing themselves for a better work in a life to 
come, is indeed small. 

It all comes back to the question of education about 
which I have been preaching these many months. With 
The True Education, especially if provided in the very 
early days of the young and carried along up to early 
manhood, and especially during the adolescent period of 
youth, gains could be made in developing the physical, 
moral, intellectual, and spiritual qualities and attributes 
of the human race, in a way of which we little dream 
now. Nine men out of ten do not understand even the 
crudest meaning of the term spiritual values; and dur- 
ing the past decade or two, we have been steadily losing 
our ability to understand spiritual values. 

Until the human race gets away from the false 
standards of materialism which have been set up, small 
progress can be made. <A few students, moralists, and 
others, have been able to help guide the race, but they 
have not as yet succeeded, during the present century, 
in wielding a really important influence. 

Our present depressed business conditions have been 
given us not only as a result of wrong ideals and wrong 
living, but as a corrective and a lesson toward better liv- 
ing and better ideals of life. Many people are listening 
attentively these days to teachings which would have been 
called, a few years back, radicalism or worse. 


Maptson CoopEer 





The Movies Must Be Humanized 


SAw AN Editorial the other day deploring the brutal- 
izing influence of the movies. No doubt about it! 
The movie patrons are no longer satisfied with a plain 
shooting-up. They want a bloody form of beating up. 
as this caters to the primifive brutality of humanity. All 
sorts of cruelty and the showing of all types of brutish 
instincts seem to have the decided call these days. 

No use in making a long story of this, because every- 
body knows that what I am talking about is a fact, 
even though they may not admit it promptly, nor even 
though they may not have thought of it in just that way. 
When I go to a movie, (which is not often), I just wonder 
what sort of a chap it was that wrote that sort of stuff 
for the screen. I would just like to take a look at him 
and see what type of a human being he is, sometimes 
having more than a faint suspicion that he must have 
some characteristics which are decidedly inhuman. 


And talk about your movie censorship. No one man can 
properly handle a job of that kind. His mind is too 
circumscribed and his experience altogether too limited. 
The outlook of any one man on life in general is decidedly 
limited; and, therefore, for one man to attempt to judge 
whether a show is moral and civilized, is next to an im- 
possibility. But even a board of censors is usually com- 
posed of people of limited experience, generally educators 
or people in prominent positions, rather than men and 
women who have actually lived and understand life as 
it really exists, and not with the modern artificialities put 
forward prominently. 

Yes, the movies must be purified; but how are we going 
to do it as long as the depraved public appetite and 
desires calls for the cheap and unreal stuff that is being 
foisted on us now? And where is the man or men who 
can judge good from bad? 

MapIson COOPER 
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Three Phases of Gardening 


HIS title is difficult because it might lead off into any 

sort of labyrinth of facts and suggestions, but it is 
my wish to touch essentially on only three phases of 
gardening about as follows: 


First—The primitive urge toward gardening. 
Second—Gardening as a fashionable sport or pastime. 
Third—The practical garden is now most important. 


There is something in the sub-conscious mind, (call it 
instinet or urge if you will), that makes gardening a 
perfectly natural avocation to the human animal. It is 
also a fact that civilization, with its excitements and the 
so-called luxuries and improvements, have a strong 
tendency to lead us away from that natural inclination 
to dig in the dirt and watch the green things grow. 
Therefore, are we not perfectly justified in suggesting 
that civilization is a detriment to the human race? If 
we admit this to be a fact, we must then prove that 
vardening is a benefit; but this is axiomatic and needs 
no proof. If it needs proof, other writers have covered 
the subject so fully that there is nothing left for me to 
say. Under present depressed business conditions, when 
the activities and the minds of many people are taken 
off the hurry and bustle of so-called business, the sub- 
conscious mind is working more effectively and there is 
a great reaction towards gardening, and during the next 
few years horticulture is bound to boom. 

The second phase, I must cover rather gingerly as I 
have no wish to offend my wealthy friends who employ 
expert gardeners and who direct or pretend to direct the 
activities of these men, and it is easily admitted that 
well-to-do people who can afford to employ trained 
vardeners might expend their money and energies on a 
much less worthwhile pursuit. So whatever stones I may 
throw in the direction of the gardener-by-proxy, will be 
small stones and not thrown in either envy or hate. The 
main point I would make is that these proxy-gardeners 
are (mostly) not getting much of anything out of their 
activities except that they are able to satisfy their 
ambition for display. But at least a few of these proxy- 
vardeners will now dispense with their active partners 
and do more of their own gardening during the next few 
vears, so here is another benefit of the so-called 
depression. 

sut the third phase of gardening of which I would 
speak is the practical garden. This means essentially the 
ability of the garden to produce something which will 
not only satisfy our hunger for beauty and for a study 
of Nature, but likewise will furnish us with something to 
satisfy ‘‘the inner man.’’ Our President is to be com- 
mended in his efforts to encourage gardening and his 
action in speaking on this subject, and the circular matter 
which has been put out will doubtless influence many 
people who might not otherwise have become interested, 
to at least plant a few things which can be used as food. 


_ Every flower gardener and horticulturist should make 
it a point to grow at least a few things in the line of 
varden foods, chiefly for home use, but for possible sale 
if opportunity offers. My own activities in this line are 
confined to a few things only ; tomatoes, corn, and onions 
seems to me the most desirable things to grow. I also 
try to grow some lettuce, cucumbers, peas, and sometimes 
a few other things. The person with ambition need not 
stop at any particular limit. An important part of his 
sustenance can be grown on a comparatively small parcel 
of ground and the seeds or plants to produce a good 
kitchen garden are quite inexpensive. A few dollars (or 
even less than a dollar) invested here will produce many 
hundreds per cent return on the investment. 

A man does not need to be out of a job to get satis- 
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Bertha Berbert-Hammond 


The “Timely Suggestions’’ Department has been con- 
tributed by Mrs. Hammond since January, 1923, or for 
a period of more than eight years. Prior to that date, 
Mrs. Hammond furnished important articles as far back 
as the year 1918, so she has been a contributor for a 
period of about thirteen years. : 

Mrs. Hammond served six years as school commis- 
sioner in Westchester County, New York, before the 
days of Woman Suffrage. She had been a teacher, and 
is still interested in matters both educational and 
political. 

(The above photograph and sketch is a continuation of presenting the 
Editorial Contributors of this magazine to readers, which was commenced 
with February, 1931). 





faction from the kitchen-garden; but if he is out of work, 
the kitchen-garden will give him twofold satisfaction in 
the way of healthful food and a beneficial employment 
for both mind and body. 

Perhaps I have already expanded the natural scope of 
this little preachment, but I cannot refrain from adding 
one more thought: Gardening is both mentally and 
spiritually educational and the man who makes a garden 
gains largely in different ways. If in doubt about the 
spiritual gain, read the famous quotation from Zoroaster 
which I have carried at the head of my editorial column 
for many months. 

Mapison CoorPErR 





Children and Flowers 


HILDREN in general do not have to be taught a love of 
flowers; rather the proper care of flowers as of all other 
things. 

The greatest revelation one could possibly have, came to me 
in a studio, while I was photographing small children. There 
were the usual number of toys to interest little ones. Besides 
there was an assortment of the artificial flowers of other days, 
brought from a milliner to use in baskets. Almost without 
exception children of toy age showed keener interest in these 
non-de-seript artificial flowers than in the toys provided for 
them. This means children from all sorts and conditions of 
homes and covers a period of about four years. After the first 
surprise in the interest they took, some of the flowers were at 
their disposal as freely as toys. Though somewhat soiled and 


faded no child ever wantonly destroyed a flower. 
JENNIE B, Carpenter, (N. Y.) 


Insects and the Supremacy of Man 


7. HIS month the Glad Philosopher touches on a sub- 
ject which has rather vast possibilities and ramifica- 
tions, and which lead to very remote eventualities ;— 
will Insects dominate the earth? 

This is not a new question, and the fact that Sir Walter 
Morley Fletcher is a bit disturbed about it does not make 
it the more important. These scientific chaps see great 
possibilities, but they do not see the controlling influences. 
May this Editor, who claims no religious training and no 
church affiliations, offer the simple-minded suggestion 
that the scientist leaves out of consideration the spiritual 
merit of man? But some of these modern scientists are 
beginning to understand that there are influences at work 
which they cannot figure out on paper, nor express by 
means of graphs or curves; nor can they even estimate 
what the influences consist of, except as they study the 
results. 

If man is the superior individual that he thinks he is, 
and if he is the superior animal that he has proven him- 
self to be throughout the centuries, where is the danger 
from insect enemies? Insect enemies in the past have 
been even more destructive than they are at the present 
time and there are records, besides the Bible, telling of 
the great destruction which insects have caused. But 
there are no records that the life or existence or 
supremacy of man has at any time been threatened. 

Certain influences on earth are controlled by rigid 
laws, and this fact must not be lost sight of. Admitting 
the superiority of man in every respect, to that of any 
other life or influence which we know of, there is not the 
slightest danger to man’s existence, but the boasted 
superiority of man has at times been his undoing; or 
rather his assumption of a superiority which he has not, 
has been his undoing. The fact that man has made 
himself superior to any other form of life on earth, at 
times gives him the thought that other forms of life are 
of little consequence. But here we get off into a different 
channel of thought. 

Another simple-minded suggestion is that the puny 
efforts which mankind ean bring to bear in the destruction 
of insect pests, is such a small influence that it could 
never hold insects in check, if it were ordained, (shall 
we say), that mankind was to be superseded as the 
guiding influence on earth. 

There are some things, friends, which we need not 
attempt to figure out, and although this Editor is not 
very religious, it gives him satisfaction to believe that 
his faith is at least as strong as some of those who claim 
greater religious merit. 

But what has this to do with Insects and their threat 
of man’s supremacy? Just this: When man loses his 
spiritual values or qualities, then he will cease to be the 
supreme ruler of the little universe that we call the earth. 
What are spiritual values? We may discuss that at 
another time. 

This is a very deep and broad subject for any man to 
venture opinions on, but we have a right to at least 
cogitate a little, and in the cogitating we may grow 
spiritually as well as otherwise. 

Manptson Cooper. 





Apple Tree a Real Ornamental 


F THE Apple were not so valuable in an economic way it 

would be a very popular tree for ornamental purposes. The 
tree itself is beautiful in youth, and picturesque in age. In fact 
an old Apple Tree is one of the most picturesque and interest- 
ing objects to be found in any picturesque hill pasture. Nor 
is this artistie quality confined to hill pastures and back fences; 
it is visible along every New England village street, for here 
and there one will always find old Apple Trees on lawns or in 
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backyards where they are easily the most domestic and delightful 
“ornamental” trees to be seen. 

The Apple Tree is also distinetly attractive when laden with 
fruit. Not merely attractive to wandering boys, but to every 
esthetic eye, sensitive to the charm of color. Indeed, a good old 
Apple Tree dropping Baldwins, Hubbardstons or MclIntoshes 
on the lawn is a delight to every member of the ‘family; and 
were this delight not mitigated by familiarity, or obscured by 
the practical results in apple pie, everyone would insist that 
the Apple Tree was the most famous beauty to be found any- 
where in the whole world. 

So much having been said, what now ean be added in praise 
of the Apple Tree in blossom? There are thousands of high- 
priced, long-named, so-called ornamental shrubs in the nursery- 
man’s eatalog which are far inferior in quantity or beauty of 
flowers. The Apple Tree in blossom, is fragrant, delightful, 
magnificent beyond deseription. 

The fact that the Apple is so thoroughly domestie in its char- 
acter and poetie suggestion, and that it is characteristic of the 
whole New England countryside, remains a great argument in 
its favor. It is, in fact, dearly loved, and should receive more 
free general admiration. In a practical way it should be more 
frequently planted as a lawn tree, both about farmyards and in 
village lots. It is simple in its character and not exacting in 
its requirements. Everybody knows its needs in the way of 
eulture. It will sueceed anywhere, if there is reasonably good, 
well-drained soil, and if not too much city dust and smoke. 

Those who are going in for Apples as Jawn trees, and who 
are willing to disregard entirely the economie factor, may re- 
member that there are many varieties of fine ornamental 
Apples, especially Flowering Crab varieties, which, from a 
purely decorative point of view, surpass the unsurpassable 
orchard tree and the native Apples of the upland pasture. 
Some of these varieties have pink or searlet flowers in great 
abundance; some of them have double flowers like Roses. They 
are worthy of careful consideration by everyone who loves the 
old Apple Tree, who loves New England, and who loves his 
own home yard. 

F. A. WauGH, (in Rural New-Yorker) 





A Disinterested Comparison 

NE of my North Carolina readers, who is a landscape 

architect by profession, and who has been a reader 
for more than two years, offers some rather positive 
statements about the comparative value of THe FLowER 
GROWER as against other American magazines, and also 
includes two English publications, and I extract from 
his letter as follows: 


“T am a subseriber to a half-dozen American garden 
magazines, as well as two English publications, and it is 
no flattery to say that there is more information in each 
copy of your magazine than is found in all the others put 
together. Of course, there is more material in each of the 
others, but it is necessary to go through each issue and 
select practical material from a mass of generalities, while 
in THE FLOWER GROWER every item is useful and to the 
point. 

“T think the difference lies in that your contributors are 
practical flower growers, and can anticipate the problems 
of the others. In short, your magazine is specific, while 
all others I have read are general in their treatment of all 
subjects.” 


This opinion, please note, is given not from first 
acquaintance, or first impressions, but after a continuous 
reading of the magazine for more than two years. . 

Those whe are inclined to be critical of the fact that 
I am continually calling attention to the great quantity 
of facts and information which each issue of THe FLOwER 
GROWER contains may see from the analytical way in 
which the above statement is made that my claims are 
altogether justified. 

And I will say again that. many people need to be 
reminded. They are liable to overlook some outstanding 
facts unless continually called to their attention. 


—(EpiTor) 
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Nature Songs for Children 





The Glad Philosopher’s Musings 


Ouneenanenenseneeseeed 





REST IN THE QUIET SHADE 
Where the warbling waters flow, 
And the forest flowers grow; 
Where no sultry heats invade, 
Rest we in the quiet shade. 


Where forever music floats 

From the woodland songsters’ throats, 
Where from care and study free, 

Rest we ’neath the waving tree. 


Wearily our days have fled, 
Full of care each hour has sped; 
Now we cast them all away, 
Rest we here this summer day. 
GERMAN. 
From Choice Songs—C. A. Fullerton. 


Why! O Lord! Why! 

N RUSSIA it is said thousands have nothing to eat but 

sunflower seeds. Poverty here would seem affluence there. 
Millions and millions in the world are starving this moment. 
Last year’s drought and its awful consequences made thinkers 
realize that anything can happen sometimes. Who knows 
when the same fate will visit us again? How ean we expect 
to be more favored than other parts of the world? Do we 
merit more favors than other lands, and if so, why? Do our 
boasted “high standards of living’ make us less selfish or 
more happy? 

Emerson says: “First one, then another, we drain ali 
cisterns, and waxing greater by all these supplies, we crave 
a better and more abundant food. The man has never lived 
that can feed us ever.” 





Again Emerson says: “Let us live coarsely, dress plainly, 
and lie hard. The least habit of dominion over the palate 
has certain good effects not easily demonstrated.” “We spend 
our incomes on paint and paper, for a hundred trifles, I know 
not what, and not for the things of a man. Our expense is 
almost all for conformity. It is for eake that we run in debt; 
tis not the intellect, not the heart, not beauty, not worship, 
that eosts so much.” 

Mir1aAM MILNER FRENCH. 





A Compliment from a Qualified Reader 


HEN readers who have been in the horticultural 

game all their lives write me words of approval, I 
am decidedly appreciative; and I like to pass these words 
on to all readers of Tort FLOWER GrRoweERr, thinking that 
they will also be more appreciative. 

Just now I have a letter from a man who has been in 
horticulture for many years and at one time published 
a fruit grower’s magazine, and he writes me briefly about 
THE FLOWER GROWER as follows: 

“Your FLOWER GROWER contains more real ‘meat’ and 
is the most interesting horticultural publication that comes 
to my desk. Long may she wave.” 

My friends who are perhaps critical of the fact that 
I point out to them from time to time that THe FLOWER 
GROWER has no competition when it come to facts and 
information on horticultural and other generally inter- 
esting outdoor subjects, may understand from the above 
quotation that what I am telling them is based on facts. 
As I have pointed out before, it seems necessary to tell 
readers about the good qualities of THE FLowerR Grower 
to induce them to compare this magazine with others, 
and really appreciate it at its true value. 

All of which seems a little egotistical, not to say con- 
ceited, but just charge that up to the simple-mindedness of 
. —TuHE Epiror. 
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ILL the insect eventually overcome and supersede mankind 

as lord over all life upon the earth, even as man has 
aequired dominion over all forms of animal life, after conquer- 
ing and subjecting the greatest and most formidable beasts of 
forest and jungle, and after having become the established suc- 
cessor to the varied forms of monstrous reptilian life that one 
time populated and in all probability ruled both land and sea? 


Notwithstanding the vast destruction that the world suffers 
yearly from insect depredation, there has not yet begun the 
concentrated effort to fight this threatened menace, which, if 
not begun soon and earried on with unrelenting vigilance, may, 
as feared by some alarmists, be all too late. 

Fortunately, America is waking up to the danger of the 
situation, and millions of dollars are spent in this country 
vearly in defense, against this insiduous enemy that is more to 
be feared than all the standing armies of the world. 


It is estimated that in India alone the loss due to inseets 
amounts to over one hundred and fifty million pounds yearly, 
and that more than a million and a half of human lives is the 
annual death-toli from insect-borne diseases. 

As to the importance of fighting this menace, Sir Walter 
Morley Fletcher, in attempting to stir the British nation to a 
realization of the impending danger of inseet supremacy, after 
citing estimations of their damage in India alone, declares: “If 
human enemies were destroying our lives and property in that 
degree, or to even one-thousandth part of it, the whole nation 
would be mobilized to fight them.” 


Sir Walter ventures the opinion that were it not for their 
peculiar construction, the insect might have already become the 
lords of creation. 

“Happily,” he says, “they have followed in their family 
descent a faulty engineering model, the converse of the verte- 
brate plan; they kept their soft parts inside, and put their hard 
skeletons on the outside. This from chemical and mechanical 
reasons has imprisoned them within walls of possible size.” 


THE GLAD PHILOSOPHER. 





The Specialized Garden 
Sb practice restraint, and not to covet and seek to possess 

every lovely flower and plant one sees, is a hard thing for a 
gardener to do. There would, however, be finer flowers and more 
satisfaction if flower raisers would select one or two main lines 
and concentrate effort on them. If gardening is a favorite oceu- 
pation, then a hobby within a hobby will prove a further fas- 
cinating employment. With limited ground, money, or time, 
ene can scarcely make every plant the finest of its kind, but 
one can select a class or two on which to center extra effort. 
And in this way can one become an authority on a chosen branch 
of gardening. 

In Memphis, Tennessee, there is a garden on a prominent 
corner where Iris and Regal Lilies are given the majority of the 
owner’s attention and space. The glory of that lot for several 
weeks in the Spring is sufficient to give a year’s happiness to 
both the planter and to the thousand spectators who stop in 
wonder to look at the color and form which it affords. While 
this is a specialized garden featuring only two kinds of flowers, 
it does not stop short when Iris and Lily are at rest. It still 
flowers with Roses and other blossoms during the growing sea- 
sons; but with diminished splendor. 

Another portion of a city lot in the same city is devoted 
almost exclusively to Chrysanthemums; another to Dahlias; a 
third to Gladiolus. The respective planters of these gardens are 
known and consulted as experts in their chosen fields of effort. 

Whether seeking fame or personal satisfaction, it is good to 
specialize. Satisfaction wild surely come and fame is likely 
to follow. 

Mary S. Smiru, (Tenn.) 
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Something for Our Children 


Condueted by ESTHER HAAS, (Kan.) 








Nature Study 


HIS is the month when the well-known 


wild flower, the Goldenrod, is seen 
blooming in all of its glory. There are 
many different kinds or species of the 
Goldenrod found in the United States. It is 


being destroyed in some places because it 
is blamed for faults it does not possess, but 
there are at least two states that think 
enough of the flower to choose it as their 
state flower, those two being Nebraska and 
Alabama. 

It is said in Europe the Goldenrod is 
planted in the gardens, as they think so 
much of it. In the days of Queen Elizabeth 
this plant had a great reputation for heal- 
ing wounds. 

Goldenred belongs to the same family as 
the Common Thistle and the Everlasting, 
though it does not look anything like them. 
The stem grows rather tall and the leaves 
are wrinkled. At the top is a broad plume 
of tiny yellow flowers which look like they 
have caught the gold of the sunshine. Some 
of its relatives are not as tall and some are 
taller. 

The Goldenrod is one of the earliest 
members of the Thistle family to bloom in 
the Fall. They thrive along the dusty 
roadsides, fences, in the fields, and in 
waste places. They extend from Newfound- 
land and Ontario to Florida and Texas. 
The Fall is the common time of blooming, 
but the bloom period extends from July 
to November. 

What a beautiful picture to be seen as we 
drive along the highways when the Golden- 
rods are in full bloom. Let us not destroy 
them. 





Something to Make 


BLUEPRINTING FLOWERS AND FERNS 


HIS month we have something to do 

that is simple and at the same time in- 
teresting. Not very much material is 
needed, but care must be given your work, to 
have it neat. 

You will need the following materials. 
Several pieces of glass, (common window 


glass will do), cut about eight inches 
square. Have them cut by a glazier—a 


man who cuts window glass. You will need 
an equal number of thick heavy paste- 
boards the size of the squares, three or four 
clothespin-clips, a package of blueprint 
paper, and you are now ready for work. 
Select the flowers you wish to use for 
your picture. This is called making blue 


prints. Very good designs can be had by 
using fresh flowers and ferns. Place a 


cardboard on a table, put on a sheet of 
blueprint paper and lay the flowers on the 
paper, arranged in a neat design. Place a 
square of glass over the flowers and firmly 
fasten with the clips. Go to the sunlight 
and let your design be exposed to the sun 
for five or ten minutes, or until the part of 
the paper not covered by the flowers turns 
a grayish blue. 

Now they are ready. to wash. Remove 
the clips, take off the glass, lift the paper 
carefully by one corner, shaking off the 
flowers. Go to the sink and let the water 
run gently over it for two or three minutes, 
until all of the color is washed off. Now 
place the paper on the wall or somewhere to 
dry then press in a book for a short time 
when it will be ready to mount. 

You may cut the prints into circular or 
trianglar forms before mounting’ or they 


may be torn into artistic shapes, giving 
variety to your work. Mount them neatly 
and you will have a pretty picture. 





Story of a Little Girl on Her 
Vacation 


ATURDAY night, July 18th, about ten 

o’clock, we boarded the train on our 
trip out West. The next morning, we 
stopped off at Pueblo to visit my sister. 
After staying here about a week, we 
started on. 

We went through Royal Gorge, over Ten- 
nessee Pass, through Salt Lake City, Ogden, 
Portland and numerous other cities, finally 
arriving at Caldwell, Idaho, where my Uncle 
Henry lived, about noon. Uncle Henry was 
at the depot to meet us, (Daddy, Mama and 
1). He lived about twelve miles from Cald- 
well. We had to ride in an old-fashioned 
surrey, as this was before autos were very 
much used, and as it was a hot dusty day, 
we certainly got all of the dust there was 
going in our throats. We were more than 
glad for a chance to rest and clean up. 

While we were there, my uncle got a team 
and surrey to take us to see many things 
and places of interest, and told us all about 
the country, as this was the first time we 
were ever there. After staying about a week 
in Idaho, our trip continued ‘on to the state 
of Washington, where another uncle and my 
grandparents lived. 

By this time, it was in August, very hot 
during the middle of the day, but quite cold 
in the evening, making warm clothing feel 
comfortable to us. My Aunt and her hus- 
band were visiting here at the same time. 
Sumner, the town where Grandpa lived was 
a suburb of Tacoma. It was not very large, 
but Tacoma was larger and situated on the 
edge of Puget Sound. 

There were many beautiful sights to see 
here, beautiful parks, mountains, and we 
went one day to Seattle, going up the 
Sound on a steamer. This was a most won- 
derful trip for a little girl. We all went 
and took our lunch to a large park. It had 
once been the fair grounds and there were 
still some of the buildings, many flowers 
and animals. 

It was now getting near September, and 
we found ourselves starting for home. What 
a wonderful trip to remember for long years 
after. I would like to go again some day. 


(This story was written by a little girl while 
going to grade school.) 





Junior Hymn Story 


HERE is one song that is sung by 

children everywhere, in Africa, in 
Japan, China, India, even the little Indian 
boys and girls. The name of it is Jesus 
Loves Me. I am sure you have heard it 
sung many times in Sunday School. 

There were once two sisters living to- 
gether in New York, who wrote stories for 
the Sunday School papers for litle children. 
Such interesting little stories that children 
loved to read. One of the sister’s names 
was Anna Warner and she is the one who 
wrote the words of this song. I do not 
imagine she ever thought that so many boys 
and girls everywhere would learn to sing 
her song, do you? 

A missionary once told of having changed 
the words of this song into the Hindu lan- 
guage and taught it to some children in far- 
off India, when he was teaching them about 
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God’s great love. He was afterward going 
along horse-back when he heard a voice 
singing which he thought sounded like a 
little boy at the missionary school. Going 
where he could see down the street, he saw 
a crowd gathered around the little boy and 
he was singing this song. When he 
finished the song, the people asked who this 
Jesus was and what the Bible was. The boy 
told them about the mission and of God 
Who forgives their sins. Then the people 
asked for the song to be sung again as they 
thought the song a good one No doubt 
there has been many people led to Jesus 
through the hearing of this song. 





The Coldframe De Lux 
ERE is a most satisfactory way of 
making a coldframe which will 
guard against the two worst plant ene- 
mies—moles and weeds. 

First, consider what the frame is to 
be used for. Annuals require more heat 
than perennials, so if it is to be used for 
annuals, arrange space to have frame 
open to South. If for perennials open 
to East. In frames opening to the East, 
the frame’s cover may be raised a little 
to admit the morning sun, yet the plants 
will be shaded during the hotter part of 
the day. As perennial plants make a 
much slower growth, they require much 
more coddling than do the annuals. 

After a space three feet wide and as 
long as will be required has been leveled, 
make a low frame of wood, say of 2” x 2” 
strips around it to which tack firmly one 
inch mesh poultry net. Next set a board 
one and one-half feet wide at the back 
and a_ six-inch board at the front 
seeing that they join well with the 
lower frame so that no mole can possi- 
bly get in. 


Next, fill over screen with three or four 
inches of steamed dirt composed of com- 
pletely, decomposed compost with some 
gritty sand and a little loamy garden 
soil. Pack this down pretty well and then 
loosen the top soil up again. 

The steaming of the soil is quite a large 
undertaking. I have an old cook stove 
out-of-doors. I put the wash tub on the 
stove and fill the tub with tin cans of 
the prepared sifted soil set on a bit of 
wire screen in the tub so the water can 
circulate all around. The tub is partly 
filled with water and covered with some 
old sacking and boards and boiled until 
the dirt is heated through. I try it with 
a piece of metal pipe. If the pipe comes 
out of the dirt too hot to touch, boil half 
an hour longer and take from the fire and 
cover to cool, or leave on if you have 
enough, as more boiling will not hurt it. 

One should have a covered container 
to steam soil in the house on account of 
the odor, but for a small frame it may 
be done. 

The covers for the frame are made 
3x6 feet and covered with unbleached 
muslin. Some wav should be arranged 
to fasten the cotton covered frames to 
the lower part as high winds will some- 
times lift them letting in storms which 
may wash out the plants. The south end 
of the frame should be closed and the 
north end left open for ventilation, ex- 
cept perhaps a piece of sereen or poultry 
netting to keep out rabbits and eats. 


Mrs. Kate TERPENING, (Mich.) 
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If But One Rose Is to be Planted! 


BY J. HORACE McFARLAND 


President American Rose Society—Editor American Rose Annual 


GAIN insisting. as I have repeat- 
A edly done in these papers, that any 
square yard of arable soil anywhere 

in America reached by sun half the day 
ean grow one good Rose, I am now in- 
quiring as to what that Rose ought fo be. 
That depends! If it is a truly “hard 
luck” loeation with low temperatures in 
Winter, the hardiest possible climber 
should be given the place of honor. A 
little-known, but quite old Rose, Mme. 
Sancy de Parabere, classed as an “Alpine” 
(whatever that is), which came into rose 
view in 1875, is so hardy that it ean be 
depended upon about anywhere in Amer- 
ica. It is thornless, will easily grow 
eight or ten feet in a season, blooms pro- 
fusely very early in the season, and while 








Roses,—Mme. Gregoire Staechelin 





not spectacular, is a great deal better 


than no Rose at all, in the hard-luck cold 
climates for which I am recommending it. 

Then if moderate conditions as to 
weather are in sight, our own splendid 
American production, Dr. W. Van Fleet 
shines out as the “one best bet.” It is 
hardy down to an occasional zero; if not 
pruned outrageously it will bloom with 
bewildering abundance; it grows some- 
times more than twenty feet in a season; 
and its lovely pink blooms resemble 
greenhouse Roses. 

In a year or two I may waver and 
want to suggest Mme. Gregoire Staechelin 
as the one best hardy climbing Rose, but 
not yet. 





Rose,—Mme, Sancy de Parabere 
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If the one Rose is to be a garden Rose 
only, hardy everywhere from an occa- 
sional zero up, the world selection of 
Radiance is perfunctory. The growth 
will be good, the blooming will be good, 
and the general situation will please. If 
its pink color is not deep enough, its 
sport, Red Radiance, will come into the 
picture and be exactly as good. 

But there are locations in which Radi- 
ance would not be hardy. Here the one 
Rose ought to be, I think, a Rugosa, and 
the variety that occurs to me at this 
time as, so far, of complete hardiness, 
as blooming pretty much all Summer, and 
as offering many desirable qualities, is 
I’. J. Grootendorst. It was long ago de- 
scribed as a Rugosa Rose with the flowers 
of a red carnation. The word “Rugosa” 
refers to the wrinkling of the foliage, 
which is botanieally “rugose.” The class 
implies hardiness, vigor and adaptability. 
I have seen Rugosas do well in sea sand, 
and I know they do well in heavy elay 
loam. 

In these observations I have not taken 
eare of the extreme South or of Cali- 
fornia. I suspect that I should want to 
have Climbing Golden Emblem as my one 
best Rose in both loeations, because it 
would both climb and bush for me, and 
would give me an abundance of wonder- 
ful buds in the favorable climates sug- 
gested. 

I think I have proposed an insiduous 
Rose approach in this one-rose sugges- 
tion. The American Rose Society speaks 
of “A Rose for every home, a bush for 
every garden,” mighty well knowing that 
no one will be satisfied with just one. 
Even in that hard-luck, one _ single 
climber case, the rose-grower is going to 
be intrigued to want other Roses, and in 
front of the Climber he can as well have 
several of the lovely Polyanthas, like 
Chatillon, or La Marne, or Layette; 
which will be enduring and permanent 
and give him flowers all Summer. 

Then, too, he is a queer person who if 
successful in growing a good Radiance is 
willing to stop there. He will want other 
Roses, and he can use Radiance as the 
key to unlock a world of rose beauty and 
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rose pleasure. That is, he can pick his 
own other Roses to much better advan- 
tage than that possible to any other sug- 
gestion. This he surely ought to do. He 
can inquire of his rose neighbors as to 
what Roses have done well, and with the 
newer information about Roses dug out 
by the American Rose Society indicating 
that Roses can prosper in less than full 
sun, do not require expensive soil prepa- 
ration, and really are the world’s best 
loved and most important flower, he can 
get into the rose adventure with easy 
speed. He is, in fact, an unfortunate 
man (but mostly a woman) if he does 
not respond to the lure of the queen of 
flowers; and, sending for catalogues, dis- 
cussing the situation with friends, pro- 
ceed to add to his Roses those which seem 
to him best adapted for his particular 
locality and desires. 

Perhaps I ought to give a word of 
warning to this rose man. He ought to 
spend enough money to get a good plant. 
That means something better than a mail- 
order own-root infant which has all of its 
troubles ahead of it. It means something 
better than a spent greenhouse Rose 
thrown out by the florist and sold on the 
sidewalk, after much abuse, for a dime or 
a quarter. In both eases there is a fight- 
ing possibility of getting something worth 
while, but the chances of success are all 
the wrong way. Get a good outdoor- 
grown plant, budded, so far as the Hy- 
brid Tea variety is concerned, and prefer- 
ably own-root, if it is a elimber or a 
Rugosa, and troubles will be avoided. 





Starting Rose Cuttings in 
Winter 

FIND Winter a very easy time to 

start Rose cuttings. The cuttings 
are planted in small pots, (twelve-ounce 
baking powder cans do nicely) in soil 
composed of one-half fine leaf mould, one- 
fourth garden loam, and one-fourth fine 
sand. (Of course, you puncture the can 
for drainage; and it pays to sterilize 
the soil in the oven before using.) Re- 
move all of the leaves from your eutting 
except part of the topmost one, water 
thoroughly, cover each with a pint fruit 
jar, set them on the middle rail of a win- 
dow (I use an east one) and forget 
them except on extremely cold nights. 

I have some planted January 12th, 
already putting out little leaves on Feb- 
ruary 17th. When growing nicely, but 
not too soon, the jars are removed. As 
the weather becomes milder, they are 
gradually hardened to wind and sun. 
About the first of May, in our climate, 
Southwest Missouri, they can be safely 
transplanted to the garden. 


Mrs. W. A. Gates, (Mo.) 





Index for 1927 


The original print order of indexes for 
1927 was completely exhausted, and as 
orders continued to come in I decided to 
have this index reset and reprinted at con- 
siderable expense and loss, to accommodate 
those who wanted to complete their files. 
Those who have the issues for 1927 can 
therefore get the index at a cost of only 
i0 cents in stamps or coin. : 
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Garden Facts and Philosophies 


BY MIRIAM MILNER FRENCH 











“Crysanthemums, pure white, 
Are like moonbeams caught within 
The frosted dew at night.’ 


From the Japanese 


re ING of a Hundred Flowers” is what 
K the Chinese call the Chrysanthe- 
mum, while in Japan this regal 

autumn flower is insignia of royalty. The 
beginning of using this flower for the Impe- 
rial crest is not known exactly but is 
believed to date back at least to 1184-98 
A.D., when the then reigning Emperor him- 
self made a sword and a Chrysanthemum 
was inscribed on it. He next added the 


design to his coach and clothing. The Im- 
perial Chrysanthemum crest has sixteen 


petals only and though the flower is a 
favorite decoration in Japan, the sixteen 
petal is never seen since no one but the 
royal family is permitted to use it. The 
sixteen-petal design dates back to 1332- 
1392 A.D. The Japanese flag is a red sun 
on a white background, so this Imperial 
crest is supposed to be symbolical of the 
sun’s rays. And being wheel-shaped repre- 
sents also the Wheel of Life. 

Japanese are poetically inclined, hence 
the pretty names applied to the flower: 
White Dragon, Sleepy Head, Starlit Night, 
Golden Dew, and others. There are many 
myths about it; one that the fairies make 
a wine of forgetfulness from Chrysanthe- 
mum blossoms. Each Autumn the Emperor 
gives a Chrysanthemum party, as famous as 
his springtime party during the cherry- 
blossom season. It is to von Seibold (1796- 
1866 A.D.) we are supposed to offer thanks 
for giving us the Chrysanthemum, along 
with many other flowers to enjoy from 
Japan and China both. 





Some cannot enthuse over carrots. Watch 
your reactions when a pretty shade of 
either blue or green salt is sprinkled over 
them. Colored salt is the last spasm ad- 
vertised in a color-mad world. Some farm- 
ers even have caught the fever;—sort of 
hay fever so to speak. It is claimed alfalfa 
brings a better price when kept a nice 
fresh shade of green so machines roll new 
mown stalks into long ropes excluding air 
and sun which change the color. Then 
there’s pink Grapefruit said to delight the 
eye and rejoice the stomach. What next; 
—Lavender potatoes? 


The year in India is divided into six 
seasons of two months each, duration: 
Spring, Summer, Rainy, Sultry, Dewy, and 
Cold. Japan also has between seasons 
known as Lesser or Greater Cold, or Period 
of Greatest Heat. and so on. 


Red Clover heads, dried, are nice fillings 
for pillows when Winter comes. Also pine 
needles or hops. The smell of Sweet 
Clover is not unlike vanilla grass, or the 
tonka bean, ever present in ye olde days 
when every perfect lady and gentleman 
sniffed snuff. Some European: peasants add 
Sweet Clover to the hay to tickle the cows’ 
appetites. Strewn among clothing it not 
only gives a fresh odor, but discourages 
moths. Likewise Eucalyptus leaves. An 
infusion of Clover was once considered use- 
ful to relieve colic, rheumatism, ete. The 
flower heads steeped in water were also 
made into plasters or ointment to allay 
local pains. 





To preserve woody-stemmed cut flowers 
try splitting the cut end up half an inch, 
or scrape the skin off an inch or two. Re- 
peat daily, cutting off the ends previously 


split. Sealing the end with wax or holding 
over a flame a moment, as one does Poin- 
settas to prevent their “bleeding,” are 
other ways. 


Thrifty wives are busy now with their 
preserve making. Muskmelon conserve may 
be new to a few. Pare Melon, cut in small 
cubes and weigh. Slice half a lemon thin, 
put both in kettle with cold water to cover 
and cook gently till tender. Pare, core and 
cut up two tart apples, add spices to suit, 
some preserved ginger cut fine, two rose 
geranium leaves, (remove these when the) 
become pulpy) and two-thirds of the weight 
of the Melon in sugar. Cook until Melon 
is clear, seal in glasses while hot. Folks 
used to put a rose geranium leaf in the 
bottom of cake pans. Dried, they are nice 
to put in clothing or add to your rose jar. 

In the Imperial Valley, Calif., where 
King Melon reigns it is said Muskmelons 
must be picked at three different stages of 
ripeness for commercial purposes. And 
one must possess a sixth sense or third 
eye to know when a Melon will be properly 
ripe whether in twenty-four hours, two or 
three days, or maybe a week later. All 
kinds of labor have been tried but only 
the Mexicans have this uncanny gift. The 
peon knows his Melons when the meloncolic 
days arrive. 





Eat plenty of Beets, Berries, Dates, 
Raisins, and Prunes, for that “gone” feel- 
ing. Munch Nasturtium seeds, stems and 
leaves, a mint leaf, or Parsley, Endives, 
and whatever you do don’t forget your 
Spinach. 

News paragraphs say Glanders, rare in 
humans, hit family in Ark. In Oregon a 
dog *had mumps. Here is a real lesson 
in benevolence, warmth of heart, sympathy, 
fellow-fegling and all that. From Jowa 
says hen plays step-mother to a pig; in 
Nebr. a cat nurses half dozen coyotes. Not 
unusual news that. Every day almost, one 
reads of similar incidents. When the need 
seems urgent dumb creatures often accept 
without ado nurslings of another breed than 
themselves. You recall the old Roman 
story of Romulus and Remus being suckled 
by a wolf. Are dumb creatures more 
humane than humans. 





Seed-gathering time now. Seeds are 
often used for other purposes than plant- 
ing or medicinally. Tourists in Honolulu 
buy quantities of articles such as purses, 
belts, necklaces and other things made by 
the natives from various pretty seeds. 
Many seeds from your own garden may be 
used similarly. Castor Beans are prettily 
mottled, Job’s Tears, Melon and Gourd 
seeds, all kinds of Beans, Eucalyptus pods. 
and if you live near the seashore, dried 
Kelp. They may be brightly-colored, left 
natural, or dipped in shellac. Portieres 
were once made from Eucalyptus pods. In 
China, Job’s Tears are used for dropsy and 
sometimes also as food. ij 


Aug. 22-Sept. 21 the sign is Virgo. 
Virgo folks are said to be fond of horti- 
culture, gardening and farming. 


The pen may be mightier than the sword, 
but the trusty old typewriter makes a 
pretty good machine gun. 





“Small service is true service while it lasts; 
Of friends, however humble, scorn not one: 
The Daisy, by the shadow that it casts, 
Protects the lingering dew-drop from the sun.” 
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Basket of several 


varieties of Chrysan- 


themums, both large and small-flowered 


Chrysanthemum,—Feature of the Fall Garden 


BY BENNETT B. SMITH, (Kan.) 


UST a few years ago—in 1879— 
the first Chrysanthemums were 
brought into the United States from 
the Far East, but many changes have 
been made from the plants of that year 
to those of today. They attracted atten- 
tion almost from their introduction and 








Pompon Intermediate which comes between 
the Pompon and the Aster - flowered type 
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had varying degrees of popularity until 
the present time, when they have won 
favor generally among people of the Na- 
tion. Their great attraction was perhaps 
due to the fact that new varieties were 
rapidly developed. Growers of this 
flower have continued to produce new 




















Pacific Supreme, an  ¢xhibition vari- 
ety, may be grown in the garden 
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kinds since the first introduction, until 
today there are a great many different 
varieties. 

The Chrysanthemum is the great fea- 
ture of the fall garden, since it is at that 
season that most of the other plants are 
gone, and this flower has the opportunity 
of showing its many colors, sizes, and 
forms. 

One of the chief aims in growing the 
Chrysanthemum has been to develop a 
plant with very large blossoms and of 
long duration. The professional garden- 
ers have sueceeded in this respect, but 
for the amateur the large-flowering kind 
will not succeed unless he lives in a eli- 
mate where frosts are greatly delayed or 
do not come at all. But there are a great 
many varieties which can be grown in 
nearly every climate, unless it be the Far 
North, or the extremely dry, sandy re- 
gions. In the hot, dry, windy states, 
sare must be taken in locating the beds 
for best protection. In the South, the 
climate for the Chrysanthemum is the 
best, and here it grows and _ thrives, 
bringing forth beautiful flowers to reward 
the grower for his efforts. 

When the young plants are placed in 
the open, from the nursery or home, they 
should be well supplied with rich manure, 
because it takes great quantities of food 


to grow the Chrysanthemum well and 
bring forth the best blossoms. While 


they may be planted with other flowers, 
the Chrysanthemum grows better in a 
bed with its 


own group. In the open 
sun is best, and in a soil light, well- 


drained, and well-fertilized. 

When the plant shows signs of beeom- 
ing established and begins to grow, it 
must be watched for the summer pruning, 
that the best and greatest number of 
blooms may develop for the Fall display. 
After the first two or three pairs of leaves 
are well opened, the top should be 
pinched out to induce the spread of the 
plant. Experience will show the proper 
method and time of stopping the plants, 
since the various kinds branch in different 
ways, some more than others. 

When the last pinching out has been 
done, much more food should be supplied. 
This is usually in the form of liquid ma- 
nure, with a large quantity being supplied 
onee each week, rather than a number of 
smaller feedings more often. It is advis- 
able to alternate the manure with sul- 
phate of ammonia and nitrate of soda. 
As the buds begin to develop and show 
color, the feeding should stop. Midsum- 
mer is likewise a good time to keep the 
ground well-hoed and well-watered. Dis- 
budding should not be done after the 
middle of July. 

Seeds of nearly all varieties may be 
secured from dealers and may be sown 
in the house in the late Winter. As soon 
as they have sprouted, they should be 
transplanted into pots individually and 
then placed out-of-doors when _ the 
weather permits. Too much heat indoors 
should be avoided, and rather a cool place 
used to produce a sturdy growth. Plants 
thus grown with great care, may bloom 
the first year but usually two years are 
required to produce best blossoms. 

The first bud to appear on the Chrys- 
anthemum is called the “crown” bud. 

















Chrysanthemum Group of many sizes and shapes 


Usually this is the one, in the large varie- 
ties, which will produce the biggest bloom. 
About the same time branches begin to 
form from the stem of this crown bud, 
and on each of these a bloom forms. If 
only the one crown bud is wanted, the 
new shoots should be broken off, but if 
the shoots 


are to be saved, the crown 
bud should be removed. If the shoots 
are left they will form a eluster of 


smaller blossoms, and, for garden decora- 
tion, this is perhaps the best method. 

After the last stopping of growth has 
been made, the plants should then be 
watehed and staked to keep them grow- 
ing properly. Special eare should be 
given those which are to be shown in 
the Fall, that their stems may grow long 
and straight. 

The fact that Chrysanthemums bloom 
late in the Fall, brings them, in many 
localities, within danger of frost. In 
planting, therefore, care should be exer 
cised in loeation. Some places in the 
garden are less liable to frost than others, 
and much danger to plants ean thus be 
eliminated. For some of the very late 
varieties, however, it may be necessary 
to construct shelters. These may vary 
from some simple form of cloth placed 
over a wood frame up to the more elabo- 
rate style constructed of glass. A tent- 
like affair may be used which, for ordi- 
nary conditions, will be quite ample. It 
may be removed during the day. For a 
small collection, the plants might be 
potted and carried to shelter for the 
night, and placed in the sunlight during 
the day. 

When the blooming season is over the 
stalks may be cut off and the roots 
placed in a cool but frost-proof cellar. 
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ln some cases, where the ground is well- 
drained and Winters are not too severe, 
they may well be left in the ground. 


Nio, a Button-flowered Pompon Chrysanthemum 


Shoots that form from the roots or about 
the crown bud may be removed and 


(Continued in Col. 1, page 417) 


Seasonable Work for September 
BY THOMAS SHEWARD 


ULBS for Winter-flowering will be 
potted up early this month. 
Ilyacinths, Tulips, Narcissus, 


B 


Crocus, Snowdrops, Anemone, and Free- 
Silas can be planted in pots or pans, then 
placed in the cellar till well started, be- 
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fore they are taken into the house for 
forcing. 

Chrysanthemums will be disbudded now 
for large flowers. This is shown in the 
diagram. 

All kinds of bedding plants are propa- 
gated this month. 

Geraniums for next year’s bedding will 
be propagated from cuttings taken this 
month, and rooted in boxes of sandy soil. 

Lobelia is eut back and divided, then 
planted in boxes for Winter. In Spring, 
cuttings are taken and rooted in sand. 

Raspberries are pruned now, by cutting 
out old wood, and heading back the new. 

Currants will require pruning as soon 
as the fruit is gathered. Red and White 
Currants fruit on the two-year-old wood, 
but Black Currants bear on spurs. The 
system of pruning is by renewal. Old 
wood is cut away, and each year enough 
new wood is allowed to remain, to replace 
that eut away. New wood is also headed 
back. 

Lady Washington Geraniums are propa- 
gated by cuttings now, for spring-flower- 
ing; and old plants are dried off for a 
few weeks, before starting again for 
spring-flowering. 

Cinerarias will need potting into the 
flowering pots now, also Primulas and 
Cyclamen. 

Violets for winter forcing should have 
the runners cut away, so that strong 
clumps will be ready for filling the 
frames next month. 

In the vegetable garden early Celery 
will need earthing up, and late Celery 
should be tied in, ready for banking up 
later on. 

Seeds of Cabbage, Cauliflower and Let- 
tuce should be sown about 15th of the 
month, for wintering through in cold- 
frames. 
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placed in sand to produce growth. These 
may be placed in the garden when Spring 
has come again. Cuttings from the real 
woody stems should be avoided since they 
do not make as good plants as those from 
the more tender stalks. 

The selection of variety must be left 
largely to the individual. Choice should 
be made of those plants which suit the 
specifie location in which one resides. 
Flower catalogs, all of which list many 
varieties, will often tell the section in 
which certain plants grow and thrive the 
best. For the Central States, those plants 
whieh mature as early as October should 
be selected, but for the South and where 
protection is furnished, later plants may 
be used. The very-large kinds, which 
originally came from China and Japan, 
do not do so well in the open garden un- 
less it be in the extreme South, and even 
then they do best when left to the care 
of professional gardeners. 

In the single varieties there are many 
colors and forms which may well be 
grown by the amateur gardener. The 
professional grower has paid little atten- 
tion to the single varieties which leaves 
them mostly for the amateur gardener. 
They form very good decorations for the 
varden, and lose none of their beauty 
when eut and used in the home. 
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Bird-Songs and Flowers for the Garden 
BY FELIX J. KOCH, (Ohio) 


LL_ the world delights in bird- 
A songs today, of course! All the 
world delights in the picture a 
lovely Wild Bird presents! And all 
the world knows now that, even where 
Birds may pilfer a few cherries, or 
take a bit of this or that else from 
about the place, the Birds wage a war 
upon destructive insects that repays, 
manyfold over, whatever trifle it just 
may be the lovely creatures take! 

This so,—everyone will encourage 
Birds to the garden! 

There, quite as obviously, one will 
have flowers along. 

A party in a suburb of Cincinnati 
produced a pretty combination of bird- 
and-flower-visitors to his garden not 
so long since, in simple, really in- 
expensive, and yet most successful 
wise :-— 

Riding the environs of the city, of 
holidays, he kept his eye out for a 
farm, or other place, showing a dead 
tree would provide an upright stump. 
He arranged with the owner to have 
this chopped down; the log sawed, to 
yield him what might be so-much 
natural tree-trunk, say about school- 
boy height. 

To the top of this stump an artistic 
Birdhouse, of the sort to be had now 
everywhere, was made super-secure. 
Under the Birdhouse several winds of 
barbed-wire added every needful pre- 
caution against cats and any other 
Bird-foes that might come. 

Out from either side the stump 
then, simple lathes, from a house 
nearby in building, built a fan-shape 
trellis in no time. These were done 
in dull brown, to match the tree-trunk. 

Then white Clematis, blue Clematis, 
on one side the arrangement; Wisteria 
and Honeysuckle vine on the face 
across,—the plants secured from the 
next-nearest florist, were planted; 








Bird-house on stump 
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then nursed along, ’till of ages to take 
care of themselves; then permitted to 
twine, and intertwine. 

Always, Spring to latest Autumn, 
there is one of the plants in blossom. 
Always there are flowers to fill the air 
with perfume. 

Scattering bits of bread, odd wisps 
of cake, about; has won the Wild 
Birds to frequent the garden this long 
time previous. Mother Birds have not 
been slow to mark the cottage offered. 
Even in Midwinter, one finds endless 
lovely Wild Birds tarrying here. 





A Sparrow’s Cold Weather 
Retreat 
N Jobn Burrough’s essay, “Bird Ene- 
mies,’ from “Signs and Seasons,” we 
read the following: 

“A friend of mine opened his box stove 
one Fall to kindle a fire in it, when he be- 
held in the black interior the desiccated 
forms of two Bluebirds. The Birds had 
probably taken refuge in the chimney dur- 
ing some cold spring storm, and had come 
down the pipe to the stove, from which 
they were unable to ascend.” 

Reading this extract caused me to re 
member a little incident upon somewhat 
the same order but without the tragic 
ending. 

In my home, natural gas is used for 
fuel and beside the chimney is a clothes 
chute running from the bathroom up 
stairs to the cellar. There was an open- 
ing into the chimney from the chute, 
probably for ventilation. 

One very cold, stormy, winter’s day. 
there was no one at home all day until 
I arrived early in the evening. Of course, 
gas was left burning in the kitchen stove 
to keep the house warm and upon lifting 
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the griddle to note the condition of the 
flame which had become very low, what 
was my surprise to note an English 
Sparrow huddled closely to the gas 
burner. 

Investigation proved that he must have 
descended the chimney and into the 
clothes chute, thence into the kitchen 
through the small door which was left 
open to throw some heat into the bath- 
room above. 

I earried him to the cellar and placed 
him above the hot water tank and he re- 
mained in the cellar until the worst of 
the storm had abated. Although but an 
English Sparrow, a Bird which is more 
or less of a great nuisance, I hardly had 
the heart to turn him into the cold after 
his intelligent effort to reach a warm, 
comfortable spot. 

Evidence noted later showed that the 
Bird must have had the time of his life 
during his day alone in the house as 


Flower Yrower™, Calcium, NY. 


every mirror showed signs of his appar- 
ently trying to fight his image in the 
glass, thinking it another of his species. 

This incident serves to illustrate to 
what expedients Birds will sometimes re- 
sort in severe, cold weather in order to 
keep alive the spark of life. 


H. W. Buanprnea, (N. Y.) 
EDITOR'S NOTE: 
The two incidents. related by Brother 


Blanding above, prove just what he suggests, 
that Birds resort to some rather risky expedi- 
ents during severe weather in order to keep 
alive. 

sut another important point might be con- 
sidered in this connection. A very large pro- 
portion of our so-called and would-be bird- 
lovers, see almost nothing of the danger to 
which bird life is subjected throughout almost 
its entire existence. Some people who think 
they are bird-lovers, know little about their 
subject, and when Cats catch a few Birds, 
they set up a hue and cry for the extinction 
of Cats. The loss of bird life through natural 
causes other than Cats, is very great, and the 
execution done by Cats is but a very small 
fraction of the total loss of life to Birds. 

Just another plea for The Balanced View- 
point. 
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Ant Damage to Dahlias 


BY R. 


N the course of my experience in 
| growing Dahlias, which extends 

over a period of 22 years, as both 
amateur and professional, I have ocea- 
sionally had this inquiry: “What ean I 
do to rid my Dahlias of Ants?” Never 
having read anything concerning this, 
nor before had any personal experience 
of it, and not having the least idea of 
its seriousness, I answered these queries 
indefinitely, suggesting remedies which 
might help. 

But this season, I have had all the ex- 
perience I or anyone would eare for, and 
feel that for the benefit of others, I ought 
to give a record of attempts and results. 

I first noticed several plants, (rooted 
cuttings) wilting; and upon close exam- 
ination, found the base of said plants 
covered with Ants, and removing these, 
found they had stripped the bark (or 
skin) entirely and that section of the 
plant was entirely lifeless, causing the 
entire plant to wilt. 

| sprayed the plants at base with 
heavy whitewash, and spread on slaked 
lime around base of plant. Some hours 
later, noted that the whitewashed stems 
were covered with Ants, and some were 
on the ground earrying lime to their dens. 
(Supposedly to calsomine their walls.) 

Then I began inquiring around for a 
remedy and was told there was a patented 
remedy on the market which was sure 
death to Ants. I tried it and found the 
Ants “eat it up” and fattened on it, 
apparently. As the plants were nearly 
all of high-priced sorts, I was ready to 
do anything to get rid of the Ants in 
any way possible. We tried strong Paris 
Green and sugar, spray; very strong 
Black Leaf Forty spray; and other 
remedies; but the Ants were not at all 
phased, although a number of the plants 
were burned. 

Then tried brown soap emulsion, as 
thick a spray as could use warm. This 


L. KUNZMAN, (Ind.) 


staggered the Ants more than anything 
else, but in a few days they were at it 
again, eating soap and all. (It had not 
rained.) The last remedy tried, and most 
successful, although not entirely satis- 
factory is this: I have a large tea- 
kettle of boiling water handy, then with 
hands serape the Ants down the stalk, 
dig down as far as roots of plants and 
(with hands) seoop the soil away from 
plant, watching that I keep all possible 
Ants in the seooped earth; and then satu- 
rate this heap of Ants and soil with the 
boiling water. Later there will be a few 
more on same hill, which are given same 
treatment. Apparently, however, a few 
get away, as we continue to find a few 
such hills now and then. 

About June 25th, in a field where 
nothing but Dahlia roots were planted, 
noted quite a number of stalks where 
Ants (probably a different clan, as their 
methods were entirely different) were at 
work. The stalks (averaging about a 
foot high) were being riddled by the 
Ants boring into the joints of stem and 
leaves and eating in general, all over 
the plants. 

Used the hot water remedy here, tilt- 
ing the plant over and tapping it to 
shake the Ants loose (which is not easy 
and your right hand will be very busy 
tapping and seraping to keep the Ants 
together on the soil until you seald them). 

Have noted in this field that wherever 
the Lady-Bug was present, the Ant was 


either absent or very searce, and _ be- 
lieve that Sparrows also help some, 


especially with the “base-eating” Ants 
as have noted numbers of them traveling 
along the rows, eating here and there, 
whether Ants, Sow-bugs, or what-not. 
Of “Sow-bugs,” there are millions, all 
over the fields, but the Birds keep these 
in check somewhat. On the greenhouse 
bench they are comparatively easy to get 
rid of, with either a spray of Paris 
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Green and sugar water, or a mixture of 
cornmeal, syrup, and Paris Green, placed 
around the benches. 

Am writing this with the hope that 
it may be published for the benefit of 
other Dahlia growers, and if anyone has 
a better remedy, that they may send it in 
for publication. 





Length of Life of Dahlia Plants 


“H OW long would Dahlia plants live 
if frost didn’t interfere?” I had 
heard this question asked at various times 
in Missouri, but could not answer it until 
a few years ago when two consecutive 
Winters were spent at the parental home 
in Southern California. 

On the day after my arrival the second 
year, I made preparations to dig the 
Dahlias that I had planted for my 
mother the Spring before; I found the 
tops dead and the tubers as dormant as 
were my own in their basement storage 
room in Missouri at that date—Decem- 
ber 16. Referring to my diary (without 
which I could not get full enjoyment in 
growing a garden) I discovered that the 
Dahlias had been planted March 16, ex- 
actly nine months before. 

A Millionaire Dahlia that had been a 
“Mothers’ Day” gift in May, henee had 
been planted about seven months, had a 
top that was still green but not blooming. 
A volunteer Dahlia that had made about 
a month’s development when I planted 
the main crop in March, had grown a 
good top, had bloomed and had died 
down and was putting up a colony of 
sprouts when I dug it that December 
day. 

I was glad to get these definite facts 
concerning the duration of Dahlia plants 
in a loeality without frost, although the 
figures might vary greatly with the 
amount sof water given the plants, since 
Dahlias could not exist through the sum- 
mer months in that locality without ir- 
rigation. These Dahlias had been well- 
supplied with water throughout their 
entire season, since they occupied a part 
of the all-year vegetable garden. 

CHLOE H. Nutt, (Mo.) 











Millionaire Dahlia and others 
(Grown in Missouri) 
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“Our Magazine” 


A few extracts from thousands of 
letters received, prove the unique rela- 
tionship between The Flower Grower, its 
Readers, and its Editor. We cooperate 
for the good of all. 


“I find your magazine very interesting and 
instructive, very practical, and a valuable 
assistant.” (Deep River, Conn.) 

“Enclosed find check for five years’ renewal 
subscription. I am not given to the paying of 
extravagant compliments, but the fact that I 
am renewing subscription for the limit of time 
allowed should prove that your FLOWER 
GROWER is enjoyed and appreciated.” 

(Minneapolis, Minn.) 


“For some time I have been looking for a 
periodical that would suit my individual needs. 
Without trying to pass out any flattery what- 
ever, I can say THE FLOWER GROWER, a8 & 
guide and help, has no equal. It is a great 
pleasure to recommend it to my friends.” 

(Cape Charles, Va.) 

“T enjoy and appreciate your untiring efforts 
to improve each issue of your magazine. I can- 
not tell you how much good I get out of each 
number. I now have four complete bound vol- 
umes, and every time I look them over I find 
something new, instructive and interesting.” 

(Salt Lake City, Utah.) 
for your helpful, friendly 
I would not miss a number.” 

(Sayville, L. I., N. Y.) 

“If THe FLOWER GROWER contained nothing 
more than the articles about dogs in particular 
and about cats, birds and other live pets in 
general, it would be well worth the price to me. 

“In my estimation dogs are next to the 
human family and in many respects are like 
them, so that those who despise this noble 
animal must be lacking in love for their fellow 
men. Any person who has never loved and 
had the love of a dog has missed much that is 
worth while and an early start in the culture 
of such a friendship would mean much in ele- 
vation and happiness.” (Ponchatoula, La.) 

“About six years ago, I came to the conclu- 
sion that I would like to devote my spare 
time to flowers, and my first investment was 
along the line of books with answers to my 
questions. I bought about $25.00 worth of 
books seeking answers to the questions which 
presented themselves, and in most cases, I did 
not find the answers. 

“When I became a little more awakened I 
subscribed for THE FLOWER GROWER and, im- 
mediately said, ‘this is the pearl of great price 
in respect to flower growing for which I am 
seeking.’ ”’ (Franklin, Penna.) 

“T have been a reader of your magazine for 
the past four years and it contains more mat- 
ter of interest to garden fans than any of the 
other magazines, and I have been a reader 
of most of them.” (Freeport, Ill.) 

“T had no idea what a wealth of general in- 
formation and material THE FLOWER GROWER 
contained. Every conceivable phase of life is 
treated with a touch which makes it fairl 
scintillate with gems of knowledge. You touch 
upon dozens of subjects which are of great in- 
terest to me. I like your style of writing. 
You and your writers make articles about 
plants and nature read as interesting as fiction 
stories and still adhere rigidly to scientific 
facts. This is an achievement.” 

(Washington, D. C.) 

“THE FLOWER GROWER has brought a great 
deal of useful information, as well as pleasure, 
into my life.” (Baltimore, Md.) 

“Last Spring I found a copy of THE FLOWER 
GROWER in the office of the County Superin- 
tendent of Schools. Since that time literally 
the first thing I have done on the first day 
of every month has been to go to a newsstand 
and buy THE FLOWER GROWER. I’ve read every 
word of it, advertisements and all. It is the 
most sensible magazine I have ever seen.” 

(Keytesville, Mo.) 

“THE FLOWER GROWER is the best magazine 
of its kind. It certainly has given me much 
pleasure and provided a long-dreamed-of recrea- 
tion,—affording as it has many, many, sugges- 
tions and useful hints that helped to make my 
small garden patch a place of contentment and 
satisfaction.” (Syracuse, N. Y.) 

“IT am keeping THE FLOWER GROWER as a 
part of my reference library. Index books on 
gardening do not begin to furnish as much 
information.” (Port Huron, Mich.) 

“My last year’s subscription to THE FLOWER 
GROWER was by far the best investment I made 
during the year. In renewing my subscription 
I know the real enjoyment and education I 
shall obtain during the coming year will be 
something which cannot be measured in terms 
of money. 

“The only suggestion I can make is that you 
make THE FLOWER GROWER twice as big and 
publish it every week.” (Paterson, N. J.) 


“Thank you 
FLOWER GROWER, 


“TI take a good many magazines but always 
read yours first.” 


(Reedsville, Ohio.) 














THE DANDELION FOR BEAUTY AND 
UTILITY 

A subscriber asks for a remedy for the 
Dandelion pest, without the back-breaking 
work of digging them out one by one. We 
all know that a day spent at such work 
leaves the back so stiff and sore that it 
squeaks when we bend it! 

A friend once told me that gasoline 
squirted into the heart of the plant from 
an oil can with a long spout, would destroy 
the plants, and this subscriber might try 
it and then report. I do not know if the 
remedy is reliable or not, having never tried 
it; but if so it would be a wonderful help in 
ridding lawns and gardens of the Dandelion 
pest. 

Personally I love the golden bloom of the 
Dandelion, and its airy, fairy seed puffs, 
and it must be a flower God loves as well, 
else he would never have endowed it with 
the power to reproduce itself by millions 
and millions in a single season. I’m very 
fond of yellow flowers,—and this is such a 
cheerful little bloomer. I've seen it bloom- 
ing in the shelter of old straw stacks here 
during January, regardless of cold and 
snow, and sometimes I must confess that I 
feel sorry that every man’s hand is against 
it! It surely is a mixer, but of course it 
shouldn’t be allowed to crowd out all other 
vegetation. 

One Spring I was entertained in a home 
where the despised plant was taking posses- 
sion of the lawn, and my hostess prepared a 
salad of them, or maybe I should say she 
wilted them, as they were: prepared just 
as our mothers wilted lettuce, with hot 
bacon fat, vinegar, salt and pepper. They 
were gathered just as the leaves began to 
form, and were cut just below the crown of 
the plant, and the little stems were pink 
and tender and held under the faucet until 
all dirt was flooded from the heart of 
plant, then the hot fat and vinegar was 


poured over them, just as one wilts lettuce, © 


and really they were very appetizing thus 
prepared. 

Everything is said to be good for some- 
thing, so I suppose this is what the de- 
spised Dandelion is good for—this, and 
the cheer its bright blooms bring to the 
lover of yellow flowers. 

Sytv1a Royston, (Colo.) 


TREES I HAVE HAD IN MY GARDEN 


When we bought the place we cut down 
a large tree near the back door, as I wanted 
a garden. People thought we should have 
left it for shade. A small Walnut tree, on 
the south line, I let grow until it bore nuts 
several years, but the squirrels were always 
dropping the green shells and burying the 
nuts in the garden to grow the following 
Spring. I got tired pulling them up so had 
the tree cut down and planted a Catalpa 
for shade and bloom. It grew rapidly but 
the seed blew over the garden and made 
more plants to pull up, so cut that down. 

But I have a Redbud I planted near 
southeast corner of the house and it gives 
all the shade I want, and such bright bloom 
very early in Spring, and the glossy leaves 
of beautiful shape makes it a desirable tree 
for the city home, as it does not get to be a 
large tree. It scatters the seed, but I 
endure it for the pleasure the tree gives me. 

The Elm tree on the parking scatters mil- 
lions of seed each Spring, and as the soil is 
fine every one comes up, but I try to 
destroy them when only two leaves show. 
By July I have most of them, but there are 
some all Summer to be pulled up, as they 
make a long root in a few months, 


[ planted a Vine to cling to the tree as 
they do in the timber. In a few years it 
scattered seed all over the garden, so I 
destroyed the Vine, but expect to let the 
tree grow. Now have an English Ivy on 
the tree, but it grows slowly, and does not 
have seed. 

Mrs. Iuirr, (Kans.) 


MILKWEED 


Crowding the grass in the pasture, on 
most any land, grows many Milkweed. 
One day with my little niece I walked 
among them. The blossoms are some- 
times covered with a queer bug. She 


caught one in her little hand and said, 
“Lady bug, sing for me,” and it buzzed 
loudly in her closed hand. I would have 
been afraid the bug would have stung or 
bit me, but she had no fear. 

The bloom of the Milkweed resembles the 
Hoya vine very much, and I suppose the 
bugs were after the honey the blossoms 
held. I cook and use the young shoots as 
a salad. The ripened bloom is used in 
various ways for ornamentation. It is not 
a desirable plant in a pasture, as I have 
found it grows very thrifty here. 

Mrs. H. MocKes, (Ohio) 


SANSEVIERIA INDOORS 
This is one of the plants which endures 
the usually dry air of dwelling and needs 
very little care. In fact it is most likely 
to be injured by too much watering. A 


new variety, S. laurentii, has a yellow 
edge, but I am not sure whether it has 
the same markings on the body of the 


leaf as S. zeylanica. The plants are easily 
propagated by root divisions or cuttings. 
Geo. S. Wooprurr, (lowa) 


TWO SUCCESSFUL MARTIN HOUSES 

Our two Martin houses were well filled 
in Summer with the Purple Martins. We 
loved them for their cheerful call and 
sweet songs. One house has twelve rooms, 
the tall one in the foreground; and the 
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other in the background to the right has 
twenty-two rooms. This latter is set on a 
rustic tower. 

Mrs. Bert MAcAFER, ( Wisc.) 


ZINNIA SEED 

I have grown Zinnias successfully from 
seed from Zinnias that have been used as 
cut flowers and left in the vase with plenty 
of water until withered and dry; but the 
best way is to pick out the finest Zinnia 
blooms, tie a white string on them, and let 
ripen on the plant. 

Mrs. H. McKeeg, (Ohio) 
MOSS PEONY(?)—ADONIS, OR PHEAS- 
ANT’S EYE 

A report reached me that one of our 
townsmen had a Moss Peony in bloom, the 
like of which had never been seen in this 
locality, nor could he find anyone that could 
furnish its proper name. 

The description given me was that “it 
was like a red Peony, with moss around the 
flower which hung down to the ground, the 
‘beautifulest’? flower ever was.” I answered, 
“ll bet it’s no Peony but perhaps some 
kind of double Anemone.” I was anxious 
to see a new flower so went to investigate 
for myself. Frequently descriptions given 
of flowers and birds for identification are 
poor at best. 

As soon as I saw the plant I thought it 
might be a perennial, double Adonis, al- 
though I had never heard of one but had 
analyzed the single, annual variety that 
grows wild in Europe. 

This Moss Peony(?) had several stalks 
with leaves similar to those of Monkshood 
in texture, but much more cut and closely 
set the full length of stem from the ground 
to the flower-tipped ends, which gave it a 
bushy effect. The flower at this time (in 
May) looked like a dried round, red rose 
bud the size of a tame cherry. I knew this 
condition must be unnatural, perhaps due 
to watering in the sun, frost-bitten, or from 
disturbing its roots, when a nurseryman 
had recently taken a piece of it to send 
to the State department of Agriculture for 
identification. 

Later, I saw the owner of the plant and 
he said the frost had hurt it this Spring. 
He said his mother had the plant over 
thirty years. After her death, the root like 
a potato, was cut into four pieces and 
divided among her four children. He had 
never heard of another plant like it. It 
grows 2 or 3 feet high and the open, double, 
red flower is the size of a medium size 
apple, and stays in bloom for three months, 
and has had 24 or more blooms at the same 
time. 

I then ’phoned the nurseryman to see if 
he had found out its true name and he re- 
plied not from the State Department, but 
from another nurseryman. I said, let me 
give you my guess what it is before you 
tell me. I told him, while I had never 
seen one in a flower catalog or elsewhere I 
should say it might be a variety of per- 
ennial Adonis, or Pheasant’s Eye, of the 
Crowfoot family. “Yep, that’s just what 
it is,” he replied,” “and I’m going to order 
ten of them.” 

But the owner of this plant they called 
Moss Peony, said he will have a hard time 
getting his order filled. 


RENA Bauer, ( Wisc.) 


THE HORNED OAK GALL 


I note with much interest the article in 
the current issue on “The Horned Oak 
Gall,” by Robert Sparks Walker. The sub- 
ject of these abnormal (or are they ab- 
normal after all?) growths has been of 
great interest to me for some years, but 
my interest has been passive, having gone 
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no further with investigation than to ex- 
amine them with a microscope upon a num- 
ber of occasions. 

The fact that an insect, by injecting a 
stimulant, or by depositing an irritant in 
the form of an egg, or grub, can cause an 
alteration in the natural deposition of cel- 
lular matter in the walls of a growing 
plant, and thereby produce a growth of pre- 
determined form is altogether too much for 
my one-track brain to assimilate. 

I recall in particular the finding of what 
I supposed, for a moment, to be a new species 
of wild Rose, only to learn upon close 
examination that I had discovered a new 
form of Gall. This particular one was by 
far the most striking of any I have seen. 
They were about three-quarters of an inch 
in diameter, were prickly, or horned, about 
like the capsule of the Datura, and ranged 
from vivid green, through purple, to bright 
vermillion. The walls were comparatively 
thin, leaving a roomy interior, within which 
were two or three very lively little grubs 
about an eighth of an inch long. There 
must have been between forty and fifty of 
these Galls upon the branches of a small 
clump of wild Roses, and their appearance 
was that of a well-filled fruit tree. 

The tone of Mr. Walker’s letter would 
lead one to believe that he did not write all 
he knew about the subject, and as this is 
the first time I have seen the subject dis- 
cussed in print, I gather that little has 
been done toward the solution of the mat- 
ter. If you happen to run across any more 
information on the subject, I would be 
much interested in hearing through the 
columns of the THE FLOWER GROWER. 


R. E. Wicker, (N. C.) 


CHINESE CINNAMON VINE 

I notice what was said in this month’s 
number about Cinnamon Vine. It is indeed 
a beautiful vine. I know of no vine with 
such an attractive leaf, but it can and does 
become an awful nuisance. The little pota- 
toes which come on the vine is the seed. 
It drops by thousands in the Fall, and it 
spreads all over the place in two or there 
years. It is still worse with the plant some 
call “Creeping Charlie,” a pretty leaf, with 
small blue flower, but it will ruin a lawn 
if it once gets in it. You will find it true 
of most all “creepers,” but the one men- 
tioned is, I think, the worst. In Rouses 
Point it has such a foot-hold that the road- 
sides and lawns are completely composed 
of it, with no grass at all. 


AaGnes M. GARLAND, (Va.) 


DEFENDS THE SPARROWS 


In reading your magazine and from other 
sources, I have often seen discussions of 
Bird Life. I have never subscribed to one- 
half of the ponderous and _ unfounded 
charges, often coming from “the seats of the 
mighty” and directed at the innocent and 
inoffensive Sparrow. I know of no Wild 
Bird who enjoys human companionship as 
the Sparrow does. When nearly all of our 
other Wild Life feathered friends have 
abruptly packed up their musical kits or 
whatever they have and are disporting 
themselves beneath sunny skies, and when 
our Northern territory is bound in Winter’s 
grip, we are greeted with the lowly Spar- 
row’s cheerful chirrup on our doorstep and 
window sill;—a gracious and appealing 
request for a few hospitable crumbs. 

I wonder if it is a satisfaction to their 
enemies to know that annually many hun- 
dred of thousands of the bodies of these 
little creatures of God’s creation are ren- 
dered inert and lifeless by the fierce impact 
of the swift-moving automobile on our 
highways. 

And now I wish to call your attention 
to what a most excellent authority of wide 
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experience has to say about the influence 
of Sparrows on a great and important 
national industry, as published in “The 
National Grain Journal” for June, 1931, a 
leading grain Journal of the Northwest. 


“A Minnesota elevator manager makes his 
premises a veritable bird sanctuary. He feeds 
them on quack grass seed and screenings. He 
even maintains, beside the office, a flower 
garden for them, with watering basin where 
they continuously drink and bathe. Sparrows, 
Bluebids, Robins, Blackbirds, Blue Jays and 
all the bird tribe are there in great numbers. 


Sparrows, says this grain man, are a great 
blessing to a grain elevator. They rid the 


premises of bugs, beetles, moths, grasshoppers 
and all those insects that deteriorate grain and 
plant life. He says Sparrows will not touch 
the grain as long as there are insects and 
screenings or weed seeds available. Their nest- 
ing nuisance, he argues, is very small in com- 
parison to the good they do.” 


JAMES ANNETT, ( Minn.) 


SNAIL VS. SNAKE 


I want to tell of an incident that occurred 
in my Lily-Pool last Summer. 

My 6’ x 10’ Lily-pool forms the “ceuter 
piece” of my flower garden,—a rectangle 
about 50 feet square. As we live in the 
suburbs of Chicago, every Summer we have 
a few Snakes of the harmless(?) garden 
variety and I am in almost constant terror 
less these “pesky critters” will harm my 
Goldfish of which I am very fond and very 
proud (we raised most of them). In the 
pool we keep Tadpoles, Clams and Snails 
(several species) as scavengers. 

One day, I passed by the pool and every- 
thing was in its usual order. I passed 
again in perhaps thirty minutes, and there 
in the pool floating, belly-side up, was one 
of the garden Snakes. From its position, 
I was certain it was dead, and attempted to 
lift it out of the water with a stick, but 
it kept sliding off the stick. I called to 
my husband who was in the vegetable gar- 
den to come quick, which he did. It was 
the work of only a few minutes for him to 
raise the Snake out of the water. 

As he lifted the Snake, I saw in its mouth 
one of my large Japanese Snails, and 
screamed; “Oh, he’s swallowing one of my 


Snails”! But the Snake was dead, and 
investigation revealed that he had evi- 


dently tried to swallow the Snail, but that 
fellow had caught the Snake’s lower lip, 
or jaw, between its shell and the little 
bony plate that forms the door to his house, 
and was holding on for dear life. His 
position in the angle of the Snakes’s mouth, 
forced the mouth open and held it so, and 
the Snake had drowned. And so a seemingly 
defenseless creature had conquered a much 
larger one (the Snake was quite large of 
the kind) and saved its own life. 

I have told a number of people of the 
incident and none of them has ever heard 
of a similar case. 

Mrs. Jos. J. SAcKMAN, (IIL) 


REMEDY FOR IVY POISON 
Steep red Sumac buds. Make it quite 
strong and use as a wash. In two or three 
days it will effect a cure. 
Mrs. T. J. CooLsBrotTH, (Me.) 


LEONTOPODIUM ALPINUM 
WEISS) 

I was very much surprised when I read 
Frank Nauman’s article deploring the fact 
that this dear little plant is not advertised 
or offered in catalogs. I have just this 
evening picked up three lists that advertise 
it. 

I have some Edelweiss growing on my 
“Alp” as I call a small promonitory in my 
rock garden. It forms a large heavy mat, 
and has the largest flower heads. The flow- 
ers themselves do not amount to much, but 
the bracts surrounding them are white and 
heavy as though cut from white cotton- 
flannel, They are planted in gritty soil, 
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quite rich, with perfect drainage. Cold 
does not affect it in the least, but low wet 
soggy soil is not to its liking. We also 
have it growing on a level space in the rock- 
garden, well-drained. There it is also per- 
fectly at home, only the flowers are not as 
large as in the other locations; but any one 
should be able to grow it. It is not for 
those whe want a gorgeous display of color, 
but it has its own place, and blooms from 
June until the middle of August, and a 
large mat of it is well worth having in any 
Rock Garden. 
S. JoANEE LANGE, ( Wash.) 


INK FOR METAL LABELS 


I have used such ink for quite a time. 
Below enclosed formula to have it made up 
by. This will eat in the zinc, *but I find the 
lamp black does wash out. It may be there 
are different kinds of lamp black, but for 
my ewn use I prefer a crayon “Stonal” or 
some other water-proof crayon. This will 
not wash off and is much easier to use. The 
Ink I find will spoil any pen point. Perhaps 
a very sharp piece of metal would be good 
to use. The crayon can be rubbed off by 
using a piece of cloth wet in gasoline. 
The label when dry can be used for other 
plants, but the ink eats in the zine and on 
cannot erase the name, 


METAL INK FORMULA 
Copper Subacefate (Verdigris), I dram. 
Ammoniae Chloride, 1 dram. 
Water 10 drams, mix thoroughly. .) 
Taken from the book “Hardy Perennials” 
by E. H. & R. T. Wilson. 


Mrs. WittiamM L. McLavueutin, (N. Y.)) 


PROTECTING TULIP BULBS 

When planting Tulip Bulbs in the hardy 
border I use old galvanized tubs or buckets, 
from which the bottoms have been removed, 
sinking these in the border where I wish to 
plant the Tulips. The Tulips are planted in 
the usual way and the metal protects from 
ground mice and moles, and it also pro- 
tects the bulbs from the hoe and spade after 
the Tulips are dead and the gardener has 
forgotten just where the Tulips are located. 

Mrs. Artur CLAYPOLE, ( Mo.) 


TULIPS WITH THREE AND FIVE 
BLOOMS 
W. C. Sanderson’s report in the July 
flower grower of Tulips which make two or 
more blooming spikes or produce two or 
more blooms on a stem is not unusual in 
locations where conditions are extra favor- 
able. Large bulbs frequently produce two 
or more blooming spikes in this section. 
And in some varieties it is not unusual if 
the bulbs are fed extra well for two or three 
years to produce two or more blooms on a 
stem. Ordinarily the variation is not con- 
sidered desirable. There are now varieties 
of Tulips which produce two or more blooms 
on a stem. 
Jon Smitru, ( Wash.) 


TIME FOR MOVING BLEEDING HEART 
AND PEONIES? 

Bleeding Heart is a very tender plant, 
both in root, stem and foliage. It should 
therefore be moved when in as dormant a 
condition as possible; preferably in Autumn, 
as soon as growth has practically ceased, 
or very early in Spring. With reasonable 
care in dividing the clumps, little loss 
should occur. 

Peonies may be moved at any time from 
August until the ground freezes. Last year 
I even finished planting under the snow 
on Thanksgiving day. This is not to be 
advised, however. The best time is 
Mid-Autumn,—September and October in 
northern latitudes. I have also had good 
results from spring-planting, and think I 
prefer it to very late planting in the Fall. 
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A_ well-developed young 
Birch tree growing in the 
heart of a_big Pine stump 


Photograph made in the ‘‘Wisconsin 
Wilds’’ by V. S. Smith, of the staff 
of the magazine, ‘‘Ice and Refrigera- 
tion,’’ Chicago, Ill. The Editor of 
“‘The Flower Grower,’’ when he was 
in refrigerating work, wrote many 
thousands of words for “Ice and 
Refrigeration."’ 
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It is well to remember that after bloom- 
ing, the Peony spends the remainder of the 
Summer in storing up, in the thickened 
roots, the plant food which is to force the 
very rapid growth and bloom of the follow- 
ing Spring. It should therefore be allowed 
to remain undisturbed until this task is 
well accomplished. In Spring it is very 
tender and brittle. It is then easily broken 
and many roots may be lost in dividing 
and replanting. If done very early, how- 
ever, results may be good, especially in 
merely moving on one’s own grounds. 
Plants are slow in their development, what- 
ever the method followed, and typical bloom 
should not be expected before the second 
or third year. 

Frep W. Carp. 


“CREEPING CHARLIE” 

In the April issue I note that Geo. S. 
Woodruff says that he has failed to find 
where any manual gives the name of 
“Creeping Charlie” for anything. 

In regard to this I wish to say that the 
name “Creeping Charlie” is given in the 
index of the latest issue of the “Illustrated 
Flora of the Northern States and Canada,” 
by Britton and Brown, in reference to two 
different plants. 

On page 208, Volume 2, it is given as 
one of the common names of Sedum acre or 
Wall-Pepper or Biting or Mossy Stonecrop. 

On page 114 of Volume 3, it is given as 
a common name for Glechoma hederacea or 
yround-ivy. 





T also note that the name Glechoma 
hederacea is given in both this manual and 
in Gray’s, for the Ground-Ivy, instead of 
Glechoma cristata, as Mr. Woodruff has it. 
I am unable to find the species Glechoma 
cristata given in either one. 

While, in Webster’s New International 
Dictionary, “Creeping Charlie” is given for 
the following four plants: the Stonecrop, 
the common Mallow, the Moneywort, and 
the Ground-Ivy. 

It is undoubtedly one of these names so 
widely used in some sections and totally 
unknown in others, and a good argument 
for the more extended use of the botanical 
names. 


H. W. Branprinea, (N. Y.) 


PRACTICAL WASTE DISPOSAL 

Being a back-yard gardener in town, I 
find it hard to obtain manure for my garden 
and do not have room for a compost pen, 
hence have devised the following plan 
which has proven both practical and 
successful : 

I always keep a small hole open in some 
part of the garden, not just then in use. 
In it we dump all vegetable tops, peelings, 
(any diseased parts are burned), kitchen 
waste, including dishwater, etc. In a day 
or two when the hole is about full, the 
top is filled with soil and another hole 
opened. This disposes of unsightly ma- 
terial, provides fertility and prevents 
breeding of flies. 

Mrs. W. A. Gates, (Mo.) 
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Timely Suggestions for September 


BY BERTHA BERBERT-HAMMOND 
(Southern New York) 


September strews the woodland o'er 

With many a brilliant color; 
The world is brighter than before, 

Why should our hearts be duller? 

Tuomas W. PARSONS. 

N SEPTEMBER, when the air is so 

| invigorating and the whole country- 
side is a riot of color, is a splendid 

time for trips to the open country and 
to the woods to enjoy these glorious 
days that will pass all too soon. Even 
if very busy the country dweller may 
live out-of-doors the greater part of the 
day as the garden work and harvesting 
of crops makes this an easy thing to 
manage. Even the busy housewife with 
a little thought can arrange to perform 
many little tasks under the sky instead 
of under a roof. 


September, when children resume their 
studies at schools and college, brings to 
an end the usual vacation season. If 
your home has been closed while you 
and your family have been away during 
the summer months, be sure that your 
winter home is well aired when you re- 
turn to occupy it again. 


This is sure to be a busy month for 
the housewife who thriftily preserves 
and stores for winter use, the surplus 
fruits and vegetables from the home 
garden. A generous supply of jellies, 
jams, pickles and canned vegetables will 
add zest and a pleasing variety to the 
winter menu and lower, very materially, 
the cost of living. 


When preparing Celery for school 
lunches or for the table, cut off and wash 
carefully the leafy tops and place them 
in the sun or in a moderately warm oven 
to dry. Then powder the dry leaves and 
store in a mason jar or other air-tight 
container for use in the seasoning of 
soups and stews during the months when 
fresh Celery is not available. 

This is a good season to set out per- 
ennials as there is still plenty of time 
for the new plants to make root growth 
and become well-established before the 
ground freezes. When separating Peony 
clumps, to be sure of having strong 
plants, leave at least three eyes to each 
division and in setting the plants cover 
the eyes to a depth of two to three inches 
with a fairly-rich garden soil free from 
fresh manure. Protect the new plants 
with a mulch over Winter. 








Prolong for weeks, the season of 
delicious fresh, ripe Tomatoes by pro- 
viding the vines with protection on 
frosty nights. Later when it is no longer 
possible to do this, but before the vines 
are injured, pull up healthy, well-laden 
vines and hang them in a_ sheltered 
frost-proof place while the fruit ripens. 
Or gather selected green Tomatoes and 
place them to ripen on shelves or in 
trays, in a eool dark place. By grading 
and sorting them as to ripeness one may, 
in this way, have a continuous supply 
of fresh Tomatoes for salads and other 
uses until the holidays. 


Begin to rake up and save for mulch- 
ing and composting, the leaves as they 
fall. If surplus leaves must be burned 
to dispose of them be very careful not 
to burn them too near a building or close 
to a fence or an area of dry grass or 
weeds. It is not wise to start a bonfire 
on a windy day or toward evening. Be- 
fore. leaving a fire pour water on it, or 
cover it with sod, so that there will be 
no chance of its doing damage. 
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Pot Freesias now for winter bloom, 
using about a half dozen bulbs to a six- 
inch pot and proportionately more bulbs 
to larger pots or pans. The soil should 
be a mixture of loam to which has been 
added some leaf-mold and sdnd. Place 
the potted bulbs outdoors in a sheltered 
location until the weather becomes cold, 
watering them as needed. Before frosts, 
the pots may be placed in frames or 
in the window of an unheated room. 
If brought gradually into heat in 
November, fragrant blooms may be en- 
joyed early in the new year when other 
flowers are scarce. Freesias are of special 
value for early winter bloom. 





Fall Gardening in Vermont 
BY MRS. J. X. WHITE, (Vt.) 


ALL Gardening is getting to be more 

of a hobby with me than Spring 

Gardening. After our northern Win- 
ter is over, it is such a comfort, when 
house-cleaning, chick-raising and _ seed- 
sowing all come with a rush at the same 
time, to go about the garden and find 
much work all ready done and _ the 
perennial borders perhaps only need 
raking off. 

Bulb-planting is of course the first 
thing one thinks of in Fall Gardening, 
and ineludes Scilla, Chionodoxa, Snow- 
drops, with the Tulips, Hyaecinths and 
Crocus. Crocus seed all over the garden 
for me, and one of the fascinations of 
Spring, is finding new Crocus in unlooked 
for places. Grape Hyacinths are seat- 
tered everywhere, too. 

What caused the renewed interest in 
Lily planting? Was it the discovery of 
the beautiful, easily raised Regal Lily? 
If one wishes to have a number of Regal 
and Siberian Lilies, and is willing to 
wait, they are easily raised from seed 
sown in Spring. 

But October is our month of Lily 
bulb-planting. Plant the bulbs in well 
drained soil, at least six or eight inches 
deep, with a handful of sand under each 
bulb. No fresh farm-yard fertilizer 
should be used about these bulbs, but a 
coating of well-rotted manure should be 
spread over the bed, and a blanket of 
leaves over all. These varieties are all 
hardy; Double and Single Tigers, Siber- 
ian, Turk’s Cap, the Speciosums, Regal, 
and Auratum. The Madonna Lily is 
hardy, but needs to be planted in August; 
and although the Canada Field Lily is a 
native, there are probably more Hemoro- 
eallis (yellow Day Lilies) and Funkias 
(white and lavender Day Lilies) in town, 
than there are Canadians. 

These Wild Lilies are well worth a 
place in every garden, and if one 
searches there are Field Lilies in yellow 
and almost a red, and there are hybrids 
occasionally with red stripes on the back 
of the petals, while the rest of the petals 
are yellow. 

Hardy Perennials cannot all be trans- 
planted as safely in the Fall, but all 
these are better divided and reset in the 
Fall; Phlox, Tradeseantia, (Spiderwort) 
Funkia, Hemoroeallis, the Dianthus fam- 
ily, Delphiniums. 

Iris should be set in July and August; 


but September or even October will do. 
By Iris I mean this time the German 
branch, but Siberian and I. Pseudo-corus 
ean be set in September and October. 

September is of course the month for 
dividing and resetting the Peony. Save 
every bit of Peony root and plant in a 
nursery row and soon you will have an 
abundance of blooming-size plants. 

The Tradeseantia is one of the hardiest 
and handsomest of perennials. Many 
still think of this as simply the old blue 
Spider Lily, or Spiderwort, but the white 
and dark-violet are as free-blooming, and 
have larger individual flowers. All 
Spiderworts bloom for a long period of 
time, and here is another point most in- 
teresting tome; they hybridize and self- 
sow and soon you will have light laven- 
ders and the gem of the lot is a bright 
Copenhagen blue. A rose-colored Spider- 
wort is coming and I am wondering what 
these hybrids will be. 

I failed continually with Perennial Pea 
seed, until I was given some freshly- 
gathered seed and told to plant at once. 
Some germinated that Fall and the rest 
the next Spring. 

I meant to tell you how I clean my 
beds for annuals; spade in a good coat 
of manure and the beds are all ready for 
Spring-sowing; and how I sow poppies 
very late in Fall; but Poppies deserve a 
whole article. 


Gardens and the folks who work in gardens 
These are my friends, 

Along some garden walk I visit and I talk, 
Till autumn ends- 

And in the winter time I read 
My catalog of garden seeds. 























A Pool edged with Iris 
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House-Plant Work for September 


BY LAURA M. BRAYTON, (Cent. N. Y.) 


time after the tenth of September, 

in central New York, Jack Frost 
may be expected to pay us a visit. Gen- 
erally after the first hard frost there will 
be several weeks of splendid weather and 
plants covered at that time may be left 
out-of-doors for some time. However 
do not trust to luck but cover house 
plants at the slightest suggestion of 
frost. 


B Vine af of early fall frosts. Any 


Asters may be removed from the gar- 
den and potted for the window garden 
where they will bloom for a time. Water 
well. 


Any plants that are to be purchased 
from the florist should be secured now, 
so they may become accustomed to the 
dry heat of the living room while the 
windows may still be left open. 


Large bulbs of Freesias may now be 
potted for earliest bloom. Later the 
smaller bulbs may be planted and will 
give good results, but for September 
planting only the largest should be used. 
Nine Freesias may be planted in a six- 
inch pot or pan. They are very easy to 
flower and emit one of the most delight- 
ful fragrances in the entire floral king- 
dom. Contrary to the culture of most 
bulbs they do not need a rooting period 
in the dark, but may be put directly in 
the window garden, where they will 
quickly start to grow. <A dose of liquid 
manure will be beneficial when the buds 
form. Keep watch for green aphids and 
spray well and often with some nicotine 
solution. 


Any special plants of double or ruffled 
Petunias may be potted up and kept 
over the Winter in the window garden. 
Cut back slightly. In the Spring, eut- 
tings may be taken frum them if desired 
and these should bloom during the 
Winter also. 


Stake carefully any Poinsettias that 
need it and allow for stem expansion 
when tying. Keep them in full sun- 
shine for best results, giving plenty of 
room and avoid over-watering. 


If Calla Lilies have not been repotted, 
do so now. Use fresh rich soil. Callas 
are sometimes attacked by mites which 
turn the root ends brown and give the 
plants a sickly yellow appearance. In 
this case remove all rotted spots on the 
tuber, also yellow leaves when repotting. 


Keep an eye on the Chrysanthemums 
and if they are infested with aphids, 
spray with a nicotine solution. Feed 
regularly for best blooms. 


Box or pot up all Dutch Bulbs for 
flowers during the Winter. The number 
of bulbs for a six-inch pot is as follows: 
Crocus, six; Freesia, nine; Hyacinth 
(miniature), five; Hyacinth (Roman), 
six; Ixia, six to nine; Narcissus, three 
to five; Oxalis nine; Tulip, six. Eight- 
inch pans are effective for large bulbs, 
and six-inch pans for the small ones. 
Try ten Tulips, ten Nareissi, or eight 
Hyacinths in an eight-inch pot. Many 





people prefer Hyacinths grown singly 
in small pots, but- I think a mass is 
prettier. Put a piece of broken crock 
in the bottom of each pot or pan, and if 
boxes are used allow for some drainage. 
Keep these bulbs outside, preferably in 
a coldframe, until well into the Winter. 
When wanted bring a few at a time into 
a cellar where it is cold and leave there 
a week or so, watering as needed. After 
the week or so bring a few out into a 
warm but dark place and water copiously. 
The leaves and flower stalks will shoot 
up quickly and when they are four or 
five inches high bring them into full 
sunlight. They will be a sickly yellow- 
ish green for a day or two but will soon 
turn a natural color and be in flower in 
no time at all. Keeping them in the 
dark so long has a tendeney to draw 
them up so the flower is well above the 
leaves. Who has not seen Hyacinths 
with their lovely flower spikes trying to 
bloom way down in between the leaves. 
Roman Hyacinths may be foreed for 
Christmas but most of the other bulbs 
do better for the amateur if later forcing 
is resorted to, especially Tulips. They 
will seldom do well before February. 


A succession of flowers may be had all 
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Winter from the Paperwhite Narcissus. 
Put a few in a pretty bowl with enough 
pebbles around them to hold the bulbs 
erect. If the bowl does not have to be 
moved the pebbles are unrecessary for as 
the roots grow they form a solid mass 
and keep the bulbs in place. Do not put 
these bowls in the dark for root forma- 
tjon. I find it not necessary and it tends 
to make them spindly. Place directly in 
the sunlight where they will make a 
stocky growth and soon will be in bloom. 
Chinese Sacred Lily may also be grown 
in the same way. 


Make sowings of Beauty of Nice 
Stocks, every two weeks, as they are 
valuable for cut flowers. 


Pot up Easter Lilies and leave out-of- 
doors until late in November. After the 
plants have grown about eighteen inches, 
feed once a week with liquid manure. 
Watch for aphids as they are very fond 
of this Lily. Cheek with a nicotine spray. 


Paris Daisies cuttings which were taken 
early in Summer, should be potted up. 
Extreme care must be exercised with them 
as they are difficult to handle. 


Calendulas, Marigolds and many other 
annuals may be brought indoors to pro- 
long their growing season and to give 
a gay appearance to the window garden. 





The Goldenrods 


BY MARY C. SHAW, (Calif.) 


OT a little is added to the glory of 
N late Summer and Autumn by 
Goldenrods. 

In all, there are about seventy-five 
species scattered throughout the United 
States; and their brilliant bloom is seen 
occasionally in Mexico and South 
America. 

These plants are closely related to the 
Aster, and live principally in temperate 
climates. Depending upon species and 
locality, they are found growing from a 
few inches in height to fifteen feet, vary- 
ing also in form and color of their blos- 
soms. Some show close, compact heads 
of bloom, while others divide into numer- 
ous feathery panicles. Although mostly 
bright-golden in color, they are some- 
times very light, and a few Goldenrods 
are nearly white. 

This plant, universally known and 
loved, adds cheer to the mountains, the 
valleys, to swamp, borders of streams, 
and woodlands. It flourishes even along 
dusty roadsides. Perched upon tall 
stems in low, damp meadows where wild 
strawberries grow, the Bobolink warbles 
in Summer, while later on, bees reap 
their harvest of sweetness, and young folk 
gather great armfuls of golden glory for 
fall weddings. 

In the garden, too, Goldenrods are most 
effective. Dwarf sorts are suitable for 
the rockery. Then the tall varieties, 
either set in clumps in front of trees or 
hedges, or as a high background plant 
for the border, are ideal. 

Goldenrods are especially lovely grow- 
ing with blue or lavender perennial As- 


ters, as so often seen in wild places. For 
cutting, nothing is finer. One variety is 
fragrant, and the leaves of this have been 
utilized as a substitute for tea; and oil 
from the plant used for medicine. 

Sheep are very fond of Goldenrod, and 
it is considered quite a valuable forage 
plant. Then too, when treated in the 
same manner as hemp, it gives a strong, 
durable fiber. 

And lately the Goldenrod has earned 
even another big credit mark. Quite re- 
cently, a gigantic species that grows fif- 
teen feet high has been found. This was. 
set into large plantations near Savannah, 
Georgia, and these plants are being 
hybridized and improved. 

Thomas A. Edison is perfecting ma- 
chinery to be used for the purpose of 
extracting from these giant plants an 
eight per cent fine-grade rubber. 

Mr. Edison believes that but a few 
years hence a perfectly practical emer- 
gency rubber-crop will be produced from 
this wonderful new hybrid Goldenrod. 














A low rockery retaining bank used to 
advantage to break the levels in the dif- 


ferent parts of the garden. The steps, 
giving a twist to the left, are a pleas- 
ant feature of the bank. 

The Garden, (English) 
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September in California Gardens 
| BY PAULINE G. EWING 





HIS is the memorable month in 

which California receives the price- 

less gift of two or three good 
rains; the first after the three-months- 
long dry season. How welcome they 
are! The native poets burst into verse 
in their honor and the newspapers, to 
the amusement of our eastern neighbors 
to whom rain is merely rain, give the 
event valuable front page space. The 
layer upon layer of dust is washed from 
the leaves of trees and shrubs; the gar- 
den noticeably perks up; and over the 
sere yellow hills a film of green begins 
to creep. The air is washed clean and 
the sky as blue as blue! After the first 
rain, a perfume, celestially compounded, 
arises from the sun-baked soil, from drip-s 
ping Euealyptus and Sycamore leaves, 
and from damp Sagebrush and Romero. 
The native Californian avers that Sep- 
tember is the beginning of Spring. All 
Nature, which has been dormant for the 
past three months, awakens and begins 
to grow, not vigorously until about 
February, but with a sure steady almost 
imperceptible growth. 


Bulb planting time is again at hand. 
Beside the better known  Freesias, 
Spanish and Dutch Iris, miniature 
Gladiolus and the like, there is a wealth 
of material, largely from South Africa, 
that, if planted now, will afford a wealth 
of out-of-the-ordinary bloom in_ the 
Spring. 


The group of Alliums is large and 
furnishes a variety of delicate lacy 
blooms on long stems. Allium Thibetica, 
A. Aeceuminatum, A. Cernuum or A. 
Neapolitan all are unusual and charm- 
ing. Antholyza Paniculata or A. 
Aethiopiea are red and yellow flowers 
similar to Watsonia, and of easy culture. 
Babiana (Blue Freesia) has a deep- 
blue color that is immensely appreciated 
among the reds and yellows of the 
Spring display. There are three Orni- 
thogalums offered by California grow- 
ers: ©O. Arabicum has large umbels of 
small white flowers, with black base 
produced on tall spikes; O. Umbellatum 
(Star of Bethlehem) which is_ well 
known; and QO. Thyrsoides (Chincher- 
inchee) a rare and lovely species from 
South Africa. The Ixias, of which some 
twenty-five varieties are offered, are ex- 
cellent if planted in groups of twelve 
or twenty-four in separate colors. One 
variety, Viridiflora, is odd in that its 
petals are a beautiful shade of green. If 
grown in a group with the pink (Smil- 
ing Mary), the effect will be very good. 
Beside the above there is that group of 
native Californians, the Brodiaes; be- 
loved of the children from one end of 
the state to the other. They take readily 
to cultivation. Brodiaea Coeeinea (Brevo- 
ortia Ida Maia) has long tubular flowers 
of red, tipped with green, growing in 
an umbel on long stems. In fact all of 
the Brodiaes have the finest long stems 
imaginable for picking, sometimes three 
feet long if grown in tall grass. B, 


Grandiflora has a few large glossy pur- 
ple lily-like flowers in an. umbel.  B. 
Californica is similar to Grandiflora but 
with rose-tinted flowers. B. Crocea has 
light yellow flowers. One could name 
eight or ten varieties, all interesting. 
Star of the Veldt (Dimorphotheca 
Aurantiaca) if planted now, will make 
a fine display with its daisy-like flowers 
in late December and January. The 
hybrids of the above are in shades from 


milky white, through cream, yellow, 
pale orange, deep orange, apricot, 


tangerine to salmon. They should be 
planted thickly else they will spread out 
and have short stems. 


Annual Daisy and the two varieties of 
Centaurea may be sown now. 


The flats of Stocks planted in June 
or July are of a size now to be trans- 
ferred to the beds. Prepare the beds 
earefully and dig in old manure, then 
plant the Gillyflowers at least eighteen 
inches apart, for they form large bushes. 
Watch them for the appearance of 
Aphids and Plant Lice and dust oceasion- 
ally with Nicotine Dust or spray with 
Black Leaf Forty. 

Plant Oriental Poppies, . Pyrethrum, 
Iceland Poppies, Coreopsis, Forget-me- 
not, Heuchera Sanguinea, Linum Perenne. 
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Platyeodon, Salvia, Seabiosa Caucasica 
and Columbaria, Sweet William and 
Wallflowers. 


The Pansies planted in flats in July 
may now be transferred to other flats 
of rich soil. Curiously these plants are 
said to bloom best if transplanted twice. 


Prune and water the Roses for their 
December blooming. 


The Violet bed may be made over 
this month. Remember that Violets, like 
Pansies, are great eaters. Aphids are 
altogether too fond of Violets and if not 
checked in time will completely spoil the 
bed before blooming time. One notices 
that on accidentally brushing the leaves of 
Violets while working among them, they 
give off the same rich scent that is so 
characteristic of the blossoms. 


Plant “Glads” this month for mid- 
winter bloom. Be sure that they are 
June dug ones for they require a rest 
before planting. 


Bring forth resting Cyclamen plants 
now and plant them in rich soil among 
Ferns. In the northern part of the 
state they should be put into pots of 
fresh, rich soil and left outside until the 
approach of colder weather when they 
may be taken indoors. 


Plant 


now. 


winter blooming Sweet Peas 


Watsonias should be planted now for 
their bulbs deteriorate rapidly if left 
above ground. 





Desirable Low-Growing Shrubs for 


Southern California 
BY KATE L. SESSIONS 


(in Farm and Garden)” 


N Southern California one of the diffi- 
cult garden problems is to select low- 
growing shrubs that will please the 

new home builder, because practically all 
the shrubs are evergreen and the growing 
season being a long one, they are, in three 
or four years altogether too large. Some, 
of course, can be pruned back, but con- 
tinual pruning robs a plant of its grace and 
individuality to a large dezree. 

The low-growing shrubs are, of course, 
slow growers and do not live up to the 
California tradition of a rapid growth. 
Some of our best slow and low growers 
would make charming conservatory plants 
for the gardens of the greater part of the 
United States where they need winter 
shelter and must be grown in boxes or pots. 

One of the best for show is the Grevillea 
thelemaniana, an ever bloomer, but with 
more blooms in the Winter than in the 
Summertime. Its fine feather-like foliage 
is a good setting for the coral red and 
delicate clusters of blossoms. In the open 
here, the bees, butterflies and Humming 
Birds are ever about for its honey. It is 
one of those plants requiring no stable 


fertilizer. A monthly nipping back of the 
growing ends (save the center shoot), 


develops a sturdy and symmetrical shrub. 
In the open it becomes in two years 3 x 3 
x 4 feet in size. 

There is a new evergreen Pomegranate, 
a dwarf that is everbloomi.g and bears fruit 
the size of a walnut. It makes a fine 
border for the auto entrance road, also good 
for the corner of a bed in a group of three 


or five. Stands trimming and its fine foli- 
age and choice bright blooms are both 
attractive. It would make a very excel- 
lent potted conservatory plant. Its mature 
height, about 18 inches. 

Indian Hawthorne, Raphiolepis avota, is 
a very superior shrub and when ten years 
old it is never over three feet high. Excel- 
lent for a lovy group by an entrance path 
or covering a low terrace, or massed on 
either side of low steps. 

Diosma alba or “Breath of Heaven” is 
another very desirable low shrub and if 
kept well topped, is a pretty mass of white 
blooms during all the Spring and early 
Summer. Its fragrant foliage gives it an 
added interest for indoor culture. 


Many of the South African Heathers are 
of great value as low shrubs, but requiring 
light leafy soil, no fertilizer and no cultiva- 
tion. Erica blanda, with its brilliant rose 
colored bells, blooms in September. Erica 
gracilis, very low and bushy and snow white 
in October. Erica Mediterranean Hybrid 
with its stripped or fleckud pink blossoms, 
is showy from December until March. This 
is excellent for massing as a ground cover. 
Erica melanthera, the tallest one is best for 
the background of the others, but is desir- 
able because a Christmas bloomer. Erica 
persoluta alba and rosea are of medium 
height and Erica regerminans is kept well 
down by pruning. Its choice lavender 
blooms are always in sight. 

The Creeping Junipers in four or five 
distinct varieties should be more generally 
planted, and the older the handsomer. 
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Seasonable Suggestions 


BY FRANK 
HONEY PRICES 

ONEY is one farm product for 
which there is no established mar- 
ket price. If I have but one 
dozen eggs to sell I can go into a store 
and learn at once the current market 
quotations. If I have a few pounds of 
honey it becomes a question of barter and 
trade. Every Beekeeper is a law unto him- 
self in selling his product, since prices 
vary with every locality and with every 
producer. In the same town it is not 
uncommon for one man to get fifty per 
cent more or even twice as much for his 

Honey as his neighbor. 

The thing most needed by the Bee- 
keeping Industry is a stable market. 
Even though prices may be low it is a 
great advantage to be able to promptly 
convert one’s product into cash. Honey 
when properly eared for is not a perish- 
able product and ean be kept for a long 
period without loss. 


WAXMOTHS 

During the warm weather the losses 
of combs from Waxmoth are very com- 
mon. 3eekeepers who have removed 
unused brood combs or extracting combs 
from the hive will be surprised to find 
them riddled by Moths in a surprisingly 
short time. The safest place for such 
combs is in the care of the Bees. The 
adult Waxmoth is a dusty little miller 
which appears harmless. She creeps into 
the hive and if undisturbed lays her eggs 
in some crevice. The tiny larvae begin 
to burrow into the combs as soon as the 
eggs hatch. They are voracious youngsters 
and grow rapidly, tunneling through the 
combs when feeding. When it is neces- 
sary to remove combs from the hives in 
Summer they should be kept in a tight 
place where Moths cannot reach them; 
and should be fumigated to destroy any 
Moths that may already be present. 


REMOVING THE HONEY 
It is good practice to remove the Honey 
from the hives as soon as convenient after 
the flow is over. If one produces 
Honey in pound sections much depends 





Much depends upon the appearance of 
the product when it gocs to market 
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upon the appearance of the product when 
it goes to market. If the sections are 
left in the hives for a long period there 
will be more or less travel stain on the 
cappings and propolis or bee glue on 
the wood. The wood ean be seraped until 
it looks fairly clean but travel stain can- 
not be removed from the wax. 

If one produces Extracted Honey it 
is much easier to extract during warm 
weather and should be attended to 
promptly, and sealed in glass or tin con- 
tainers, where it is safe. Of course the 
Honey should not be taken off until fully 
ripened. Green Honey is likely to fer- 
ment and spoil. Usually Honey in combs 
that are sealed in warm weather will be 
well-ripened and ready to remove. 


ROBBING 


In late Summer when the Honeyflow 
is over and the weather is still warm there 
is the greatest danger of robbing. When 
the field Bees no longer find Honey in 
the flowers, they begin searching for new 
sources of supply and frequently will 
start to rob the Honey from weak hives. 
A bad ease of robbing is serious and 
once started is hard to stop. It often 
starts when the Beekeeper is removing 
Honey after the Honeyflow has entirely 
stopped. For this reason it is well to 
get the Honey off as soon as it is appar- 
ent that the crop is about all harvested 
and give the Bees time to get settled down 
while there is still some forage in the 
fields. 

Once robbing is started, one may try 
turning the hose on the hive where the 
robbers are at work, using a fine spray 
and thoroughly wetting the flying Bees. 
Piling a lot of loose grass over the front 
of the robbed hive and thus making it 
difficult for the robbers to get in will 
sometimes check the trouble. 


If the Bees from only one hive are 
doing the robbing the best way is to 
change places of the robbed colony with 
the one which is doing the robbing and 
throw some grass against both entrances. 
The Bees soon find themselves so puzzled 
by the new situatien as to stop the mis- 
chief. 

In a bad ease where an entire Apiary 
is in an uproar, one is hard pressed to 
find a remedy and serious damage is 
likely to result before it can be stopped. 


STINGS 

There is far greater danger that inno- 
cent persons will be stung by the Bees 
in late Summer when the harvest is over. 
The Field Bees with no work to do get 
cross and are easily aroused. At such 
times the hives should not be disturbed 
more than necessary. A little exciting of 
the Bees may put an entire neighborhood 
in an uproar with stings for everybody 
who happens to pass. 

When the slack season comes, Bees 
which are peaceable and quiet during the 
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harvest season often start following every 
person or animal coming near the hive. 
It is important to avoid anything which 
will stir them up at such a time. 

The Beekeeper who is compelled to 
keep his Bees in the near vicinity of 
neighbors, will be wise to send an ocea- 
sional gift of honey to those who are in 
danger of stings. Such neighbors are far 
more likely to be philosophical about un- 
expected stings than those who have re- 
ceived no benefits from the presence of 
the insects. 

DISEASE 

If there is any disease among one’s 
Bees this is the season of year when it is 
in most danger of being spread. With 
no Honey coming from the field, the dis- 
eased colony being weak, is the one most 
likely to be robbed and the visiting Bees 
will carry the infection home to their own 
hives. It is generally agreed that the 
cheapest as well as safest and best way to 
deal with a diseased colony it to build a 
good fire and burn it after having killed 
the Bees to prevent their flying about. 

There is only one really serious disease 
with which the Beekeeper has to contend 
and that is American Foulbrood. Other 
disorders may cause some annoyance and 
loss temporarily, but little danger is 
offered to other Bees by them. American 
Foulbrood, however, is so persistent, and 
the final result so destructive, that it is 
best to burn the infected colony before 
there is time to spread. 

One who is not fully familiar with the 
disease should take no action without 
first getting the assistance of one who 
knows and thus avoid possible mistakes. 
Hundreds of valuable colonies have been 
burned needlessly. 


HONEYDEW 

This has been a bad year for Honey- 
dew and large quantities of this undesir- 
able sweet have been stored by the Bees. 
Honeydew is a plant exudation or a se- 
cretion of the plant lice. In either case 
the quality is usually poor and unsuited 
for a table sweet. It should be removed 
from the hives and separated from the 
good Honey. Chewing tobacco factories 
offer the best market, although the price 
is low. Where left in the hives for winter 
stores, there is usually a heavy loss before 
Spring as the Bees get dystentery when 
confined to the hives with such poor 
stores for food. 





A Frame for Cuttings 


It is not altogether satisfactory to strike 
cuttings in open ground and where pots and 
frames are scarce this hint will be found 
very useful. Knock the bottom out of a 
large, strong wooden box, preferably one 
18 inches deep. Place this in any partially 
shaded place (but not under the shade of 
trees). In the bottom put 6 inches or 7 
inches of clinkers, and on the clinkers a 
good layer of leaves to prevent the soil 
getting into the drainage. Then fill the 
box, to within an inch or two of the toy, 
with sieved soil and sand. Make fairly 
firm and put a layer of sand on top. If 
the sun is hot at first shade with news- 
papers supported on canes stuck in at the 
corners of the box. Cuttings will strike 
readily and can remain in the frame until 
next spring —K. L. J., (in The Garden. 
English). 
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Silken Flowers of Milkweed Fluff 


BY MRS. J. G. CLARK, (Idaho) 


pods, stems, and grasses, seem to 

have had their day, but Winter Bou- 
quets in some form are with us every day 
in the year. We plan and plant for 
them in the Spring, tend them and watch 
them grow in the Summer, harvest them 
in Autumn, and enjoy their cheer and 
beauty in Winter. 

Winter Bouquets of grasses and flowers 
are as old as the grasses and flowers 
themselves; it is just that some of the 
ideas for using them are new, and some- 
times even the “new” ideas are so very 
old that they are new again. 

Today, while reading again a copy of 
Tur FLower Grower, I read a delightful 
article on preserving the seed balls of 
Tragopogon pratensis (Meadow Salsify) 
and it reminded me of how we used to 
gather the fully grown, ' but unopened 
seed pods, and dip them head first in 
liquid dyes; allowing them to remain in 
the dye bath until they were nicely tinted, 
then, standing them in vases, watch their 
development. No two pods were colored 
just the same; and how beautiful they 
were. 

Another of the old favorites was the 
softly-tinted, silky Milkweed ball. They 
were so easily made and cost nothing at 
all but the dye which was used to color 
them; and a ten-cent package (it’s fifteen 
now) would color hundreds and hundreds 
of Milkweed balls. 

The Milkweed pods should be gathered 
when the seeds are just beginning to 
ripen, showing just a tinge of brown, 
though the fibres work up very nicely 
when the seeds are still green, or even 
after they are wholly brown. Choose the 
largest and finest pods for these supply 
the longest fibres. 

They should be gathered in early morn- 
ing, washed to free them of dust, and 
used as soon as possible; for when they 
begin to dry the fibre is not so easily 
handled. If they are gathered in the 
evening, as sometimes they are when we 
are out for a ride, plunge them into 
water for the night. 

Open the pod its full length and care- 
fully remove the seed core, being care- 
ful not to disturb the smoothly placed 
fibres and seeds. The seed core itself 
is a beautiful thing. It is composed of 
a body of pithy substance upon which 
are placed many perfectly-arranged rows 
of seeds, over-lapping each other like 
shingles on a roof, each seed attached to 
a group of beautiful silken fibres, folded 
closely and neatly now, but capable of 
opening to form a wonderful silken bal- 
loon to be wafted away “on the wings 
of the wind.” 

Remove the silken fibres by the seeds, 
as by so doing they are much less likely 
to become tangled, and it must be done, 
oh, so carefully; else the seeds will be 
broken loose from the fibre before you 
are ready. A bit of experience will en- 
able you to lift off a little group of seeds 
between the thumb and first two fingers 
of your right hand. Then grasping it 
lightly with the thumb and finger of the 
left hand, hold it snugly while with one 
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deft motion of the right thumb the seeds 
are slipped off. Now shift the fibres so 
that the ends from which the seeds were 
removed are quite even. It may be done 
by loosening somewhat the hold of the 
fingers on the tuft of fibres and very 
gently tapping the ends from which the 
seeds were removed with the index finger 
of the right hand. You may find an 
easier way,—this is only a suggestion, and 
the method used by some who do the 
work,—but the ends from which the 
seeds were removed must be adjusted to 
lie as evenly as possible, if the finished 
ball is to be a smooth and lovely sphere. 

Now, grasping the tuft of fibres (at the 
seed ends) in the right hand, dip the free 
ends in dye and with the fingers of the 
left hand work the dye through the fibres 
about one-third their length, allowing 
just a very little color to tinge the re- 
maining two-thirds. Press out the excess 
liquid, and drawing the wet ends to a 
point, lay the tuft with the free ends— 
(the ends opposite those to which the 
seeds were fastened) on a string extend- 
ing about one-fourth inch over it. Ar- 
range and dye another tuft of fibres, lay- 
ing this second tuft on the opposite side 
of the string in the same manner as the 
first was placed. Prepare several tufts 
of fibres arranging them on alternate 
sides of the string, close together, until 
about one-third to one-half of the fibres 
from the pod have been used, being eare- 
ful always to arrange the tufts evenly on 
each side, both as to quantity and length. 
Now lift the ends of the string and with- 
out disturbing the arrangement, carefully 
tie a knot over the over-lapping ends, 
drawing it tightly and tying again to 
make it secure. 

If these balls are desired for arrange- 
ment as flowers in vases or bowls, the 
stems should be added when the dye is 
partly dry, before the fibres begin to 
“fluff.” Use the fine, green-covered wire 
such as is used for the stems of crepe 
paper Sweet Peas. Double it, and with 
the string used to tie the fibres, tie the 
wire to the fibres at the top; drawing it 
as tightly against the other knot as possi- 
ble, and tying it securely. Then clip 
the ends of the string close to the knot. 
The wire stems will need to be wrapped 
with strips of green crepe paper, exactly 
as are the stems of paper flowers, and it 
is best done at once. The wet, tied fibres 
should be hung to dry where a light 
breeze will “fluff” the fibres, though this 
is not at all essential, as the fibres “fluff” 
beautifully anyway. Sometimes the dye 
causes the fibres to cling here and there, 
but a touch of the fingers or a little 
“puff” of the breath will loosen them. 

Before beginning the work spread sey- 
eral layers of newspapers on the work 
table; dissolve the dyes, each in its own 
vessel; cut twine or thread in five or six- 
inch lengths and prepare the wire for the 
stems. It is best to work with the lighter 
dyes first as the fingers become stained 
and, in spite of frequent serubbings, the 
darker dyes will sometimes mar the purity 
of the lighter colors. 

Only a small quantity of the dye will 
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be needed, a tablespoonful of dye solu- 
tion being sufficient to color a great many 
of the Milkweed balls. 

If the ends are dipped as directed, the 
center of the sphere will be the deepest 
color, shading lighter toward the surface ; 
the process may be reversed, dipping the 
ends to which the seeds were fastened and 
shading lighter (by using only enough 
dye to dampen the outer fibres) toward 
the ends to be tied, which gives a light 
center and darker surface. The Milk- 
weed fibres take the color most beauti- 
fully, their silvery sheen toning all colors, 
so the most wonderfully beautiful pastel 
shades are achieved. Two colors may be 
used by dipping first the ends to be tied, 
then after the tying is done, and the 
tufts partly dry, dip the free ends in 
some harmonizing or contrasting color. 
But great care must be exercised to pre- 
vent the two colors mingling. Only a 
bit of the deeper color at each end shad- 
ing to the very faintest possible tone at 
the center of the length of the tufts. It 
requires deftness, but it can be done, and 
the result is more than worth the extra 
care required. 

A mottled effect is secured when the 
tufts are made smaller than usual, each 
tuft being dipped in a separate color, 
and before tying allowed to dry suffici- 
ently to prevent running and mingling of 
the colors. 

If the ends where the seeds were re- 
moved are clipped, when either partly 
dry or before dipping in the dye, the 
sphere will have an entirely different 
appearance when dry and fluffy. I prefer 
them, however, unclipped, as they then 
appear almost like a mass of elongated, 
irridescent silvery bubbles. 

These fluffy, silken spheres are, in the 
writer’s opinion, far the most beautiful 
of all the “made” flowers for Winter 
Bouquets; though perhaps that is an 
opinion biased somewhat by memories of 
Mother and my childhood home. They 
are so beautifully delicate in coloring; so 
ethereal in appearance, especially upon 
close inspection, which most artificialities 
cannot endure. And beautiful as they 
are in the daylight, they are more beau- 
tiful still under electric light, glowing as 
from an inward light. 





Keeping Up to Standard 


At no time does THE FLOWER GROWER 
go flat in Summer as do magazines de- 
pending mostly on advertising for their 
ability to cireulate. If any reader has 
doubt about this statement, compare the 
July, August and September issues with 
the same issues of any other magazine or 
magazines. I have made the statement 
that one issue of THe FLowEerR GROWER 
contains twice as much in the way of 
useful facts and information as any other 
publication, and I am pretty well satis- 
fied that during the three months just 
mentioned THE FLOWER GROWER contains 
about three times as much. 

Is there any doubt about this magazine 
being the best-balanced collection of really . 
worthwhile literature that there is avail- 
able in magazine form? At no time in 
its existence has the THE FLOweR GROWER 
had greater care in the selection of its 
contents. —(The Editor) 
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Problems 















Props in an Apple 
Orchard 


A few well-placed props save 
the branches and give the 
fruit more uniform exposure 
to light. 














Props Save Trees and Crop 


BY R. 


RKUITS are heavy and as the crop 


nears maturity the added strain on 
the branches often is enough to 


break many of them. Serious breakage 
may be prevented by the judicious use of 
props. 

There are materials around almost any 
home orchard that may be used for props. 
In sections where brushy woodland is 
plentiful every neighborhood will yield 
a bountiful supply. Where poles are 
not to be eut and lumber is expensive 
smaller branches may be supported by 
means of heavy twine. 

Branches that are naturally weak may 
be given more permanent support by 
means of wire or wire cables. These 
should be fastened at the ends by means 
of serew eyes or bolt eyes. Wires or 
chains should not be passed around a 
branch and allowed to remain long for 
they may partially or wholly girdle the 
branch. A little attention to permanent 


supports of this kind may save a valuable 
tree. 


A. VAN METER 


In placing props to make them most 
stable and effective, they should be set 
with the bottoms toward the trunk and 
the tops leaning out. They can then 
sway more or less with the branches 
without falling over. 

Fruit trees on the home grounds often 
have a high value as ornamentals. Such 
trees should be given particular attention 
to prevent untimely breakage. The use 
of props and wire supports is a thor- 
oughly practical proposition. In many 
commercial orchards every tree is given 
support at each point where breakage is 
likely to occur and the use of thousands 
of props is common in relatively small 
orchards. 





Bagging Grapes 


HE practice of allowing grape 

clusters to develop in bags is an old 
one, but it is just as effective as it ever 
was. Unless accompanied by girdling, the 
size is not appreciably influenced. 
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Bagging is accomplished by placing 
bags over the clusters when the Grapes 
are about the size of Peas and keeping 
them on until the Grapes are mature. 
Bags made of some special transparent 
material may be used or ordinary paper 
bags from the grocery store. (rapes 
ripen very well in the absence of direct 
sunlight. Grapes grown in bags are clean 
and free from insect and disease troubles 
and have thinner skins than those grown 
in the open. 

One pound manila bags from the gro- 


cery store are convenient and inexpen- 
sive. The lower corner of each bag should 
be cut away for drainage, or water may 


collect in the bag and cause it to tear 
or fall apart at the seam. The bags may 
be tied or pinned in place. Paper clips 
are a great convenience. 

Girdling the cane between the cluster 
and the main branch or trunk will cause 
the Grapes at maturity to be above the 
average in size. This girdling consists in 
removing a ring of bark about a quarter 
of an inch in width and to be entirely 
effective it should be done soon after the 
rapes are set. 

The increased supply of food materials 
from the leaves which is made available 
to the Grapes, comes at the expense of 
the root system. Girdling all the eanes 
every year, therefore, may gradually 
weaken the plant, but one or two eanes 
on a plant may be girdled safely. 

Girdling and bagging are not profitable 
practices for the commercial fruit grower 
—there is too much labor involved. But 
the small-scale fruit grower can do many 
things that the professional fruit grower 
cannot do. It is therefore easily possible 
for the gardener to have, at small ex- 
pense, many things which cannot be pur- 
chased on the market. 





Fall Bearing Raspberries 


T. REGIS or Ranere is still the most 

popular variety of Fall Bearing or 
“Everbearing” Raspberry, and it is 
grown by a good many gardeners. St. 
Regis has two points of superiority 
which recommend it to the gardener: It 
is hardy and it is highly resistant to 
mosaic diseases. 

In our experience Winters that kill 
Cuthbert to the snow line, leave St. Regis 
apparently unharmed. At least it can be 
depended upon to stand any ordinary 
Winter, and when everything else in the 
Raspberry field is badly infected with 
mosaic, St. Regis alone remains unharmed. 

St. Regis therefore requires less atten- 
tion in the garden than other common 
varieties. It bears a crop in early 
Summer like other varieties. This crop 
is extra early and the variety is some- 
times. grown for market because of this 
early crop. The fall crop is borne at the 
ends of the new canes and varies from 
year to year in quantity. 

The berries of St. Regis are small, 
however, and the quality is not to be 
compared to Cuthbert or even Latham. 
This poor quality keeps it from being 
more widely grown, but St. Regis might 
be planted to advantage by gardeners 
who grow no Raspberries at all, because 
of severe Winters or trouble with mosaic. 
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Fall-Feeding Apple Caterpillars 


HERE are two Apple Caterpillars 

which often attack young trees in late 
Summer and their work is very conspicu- 
ous. These are the Red-humped Apple 
Caterpillar and the Yellow-necked Apple 
Caterpillar. In orchards that have been 
sprayed they seldom do much damage 
for enough poison remains on the leaves 
to destroy them as soon as they appear, 
but young trees are likely to be injured. 
They are most likely to appear on trees 
two or three years old and, since both 
are voracious feeders, they soon destroy 
the leaves and prevent the proper ripen- 
ing of the wood. 

The Red-humped Caterpillars have red- 
dish humps just back of their heads. 
While they are most commonly found on 
Apple trees they may also attack the 
Cherry, Pear, Blackberry and Plum. 
They gather in colonies at the ends of 
the branehes where they eat the foliage 
leaving only the mid-ribs and principle 
veins of the leaves. Sometimes they clus- 
ter on a leaf until the whole surface is 
covered and they work so rapidly that 
considerable damage may be done before 
their presence is detected. 

This habit of crowding together on the 
leaves often makes it easy to destroy the 
whole colony by shaking them off the 
leaves and crushing them. More serious 
infestation may be controlled by spraying 
with arsenate of lead. Use about %4 of 
an ounce of powdered arsenate for each 
gallon of water. 

Yellow-neecked Apple Caterpillars are 
easily identified by their yellow necks and 
they are similar to red-humps in their 
feeding habits. They cluster in colonies 
at the ends of the branches and soon 
defoliate them. The same control mea- 
sures are effective. Both of these pests 
are sometimes found on shade trees. 





Random Horticultural Notes 


Be sure that picking receptacles are 
smooth inside. Every tiny opening in 
the skin of the fruit and every bruise 
that crushes the skin provides the possi- 
bility of early decay. More Apples are 
ruined in the orehard than in any other 
handling operation. Don’t hurry. 


The choicest varieties will be still fur- 
ther improved if the fruit is picked as 
it ripens with no attempt to pick it all 
at onee. 


A eareful examination of culls will en- 
able you to make next season’s spraying 
more effective. 


When Apples freeze on the trees, leave 
them alone until they thaw. You eannot 
handle frozen Apples without ruining 
them. 


Don’t put Apples for storage in a 
warm cellar. They generate heat and 
soften rapidly. Until the cellar cools, 
keep them in a shed or other place where 
the air circulates freely. If the variety 
is a late one that clings well to the trees 
it often is best to delay picking as long 
as possible. Apples soften faster when 
picked and placed in a warm place than 
they do on the trees. 
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Editorial Notes 


HIS seems to have been a bad Sum- 

mer for Bearded Iris; so many have 
complained of the leaves turning brown 
and showing signs of injury if not actual 
rotting. In some cases the Iris borer has 
been found. I wonder if the heavy rains 
followed by such a long spell of hot 
muggy weather has caused the difficulty. 
When asked for advice I have suggested 
lime and if the clumps were too thick, 
taking up and separating. I found 
trouble in my own garden and at first 
could not discover the eause. To-day 
however I found two full-grown borers in 
two rhizomes pulled up. (This is early 
July and a search will be started imme- 
diately to get the pesky nuisances before 
they go into the ground and form their 
cocoons. ) 

Have just been reading “Treatment 
for Iris Borers” in the July FLOWER 
Grower. One statement surprised me as 
all I have read about Iris borers says 
they remain in the ground over Winter 
in the chrysalis stage and then emerge as 
a night-flying moth which lays its eggs 
in early May. This writer states that 
the eggs are laid in the Fall on the dry 
leaves or near the basal leaves. The 
treatment is the same in either case, but 
one would like to know which statement 
is correct just to get things right. If 
the moths emerge from the ground be- 
fore Spring, the hunt for them must be 
made Of course the borers 
should be captured before they go below 
the rhizomes as it is more difficult to get 
every one in the soil. They are brown 
then and thus not as easy to distinguish 
and one may think he had dug deep 
enough and be mistaken. 


very soon. 


The mealy bug is not a pest of house 
plants only. It is the pest I have to 
fight on my young native Mountain Ash 
tree. The advice given for house plants 
in last month’s magazine is as a “best 
plan” to take slips and start all over 
with clean slips, clean fresh earth, and 
clean pots; but that I ean not do with 
my tree. I have wiped them off and also 
dusted heavily with my “cure-all” pow- 
der,—arsenate of lead, tobaceo, and sul- 
phur. The mealy bugs gather, not on the 
leaves but in the joints where stems start 


or where leaves grow out; that is, at the 
base of the leaf stems. I take these so- 
called mealy bugs to be a variety of 
aphis. I wonder if I am right? 


I cannot see why Nareissi and Jon- 
quils should not grow in Minnesota. The 
Winters there cannot be much, if any, 
colder than they are here in New York 
State, where both bulbs do well. 


I quite agree with Mrs. Dailey who says 
she cannot see why any nursery man 
should say the Japanese Anemone has to 
be carried over Winter in a coldframe. 
They certainly do not need such eare in 
Central New York; nor do they need to 
be covered with leaves. If any protec- 
tion is given, boughs or excelsior would 
be better. I have a clump of pink ones 
that has been growing very contentedly 
without any care for at least twenty 
years. Of the original half dozen varie- 
ties purchased, the others finally died, 
but it was undoubtedly because they were 
not well located. They were too shaded 
by shrubs and young trees from the next 
vard. 

A florist told me some time ago that 
they were one of the plants he simply 
could not had noticed that 
they might grow luxuriantly in one gar- 


raise. He 


den and refuse to do anything in a 
near-by one. He had not satisfied him- 
self of the reason; it might be soil or it 
might be location and exposure. A 
Pennsylvania dealer wrote me a number 
of years ago that he thought they did 
best where they were covered heavily with 
snow all Winter. 





Useful Hints for September 


HIS is the first of the Fall months 

and though Summer is not over, it is 
time to be preparing for another year. 
Much transplanting can be done, and if 
there are seedlings of biennials and per- 
ennials to be set out, do it now so that 
they will get settled before cold weather 
comes. The only drawback to this timely 
work is that available places may have 
been filled with annuals which are still 
blooming and how one does hate to cut 
off the bright spots before frosts do it 
for us. 


During September is also the best time 
for moving and dividing perennials, ex- 
cepting the fall bloomers. The sooner it 
is done the better chance they have of 
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not being heaved up by freezing and 
thawing during early Winter and Spring. 
That is what does most of the damage 
called winter-killing. To guard against 
this, be sure when planting to tread the 


earth down very firmly around each 
plant. We are apt to be too tender of 
our plants in this respect, and thus 


through mistaken kindness expose them 
to danger. 


If September should prove to be a 
very hot, dry month, as sometimes it is, 
do not negleet thorough watering, especi- 
ally of newly-set-out plants and of late 
bloomers, particularly the Chrysanthe- 
mums. They need lots of water to do 
well, also stimulating with liquid manure 
and nitrate of soda. 


The Hybrid Tea Roses should be at 
the height of their late-blooming through- 
out September, if they were well pruned 
in early July. Pruning and fertilizing 
are the principal factors in success with 
Roses. One way to promote bloom is 
always to eut long stems when gathering 
the blossoms. 


If you want Birds to take care of your 
varden during the Winter, as well as to 
afford you pleasure by their visits, be- 
gin now putting out food for them, thus 
teaching them that they can rely upon 
your garden as a safe Winter resort, 


with a plentiful supply of food. Start 
by tying suet to the trees in various 


places. A good way to do this is to go 
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to the “5 & 10” and purchase a good 
soap shaker. Put the suet in this and 
shut it up tightly. This keeps the suet 
from being pulled from the tree by cats 
or even large Birds like the Woodpeckers. 
Instead of just suet, a cake of food 
might be made and placed in the little 
wire feeding box. 

Any fat can be melted and mixed 
with seeds, bits of bread, jJonnycake, or 
seraps of any kind. Pour this mixture 
into a small pan and let it cool and 
harden. Then cut cakes out to fit the 
soap-shaker. This supplies a more varied 
diet which is better for the Birds than 
all suet. Of course they will gather part 
of their living from the trees and shrubs 
in the form of berries, seeds, insect eggs, 
and cocoons. 

Right here is where the Bird Lover is 
drawn two opposite ways; as gardener 
he naturally wishes to cut down all seed- 
bearing stalks so that whether weeds or 
flowers they will not self-sow all over 
the garden, and require grubbing out in 
the Spring; as a Bird Lover, he wants 
to leave these stalks for the Birds to 
feast on. For instance, the Green-headed 
Coneflower, a wild flower brought into 
the garden, begins to look unsightly as 
flowers pass and only brown heads are 
left; but oh, how the Goldfinches do love 
them! It is worth a patch of ugliness 
to have it, rarely without several of these 
lovely Birds working away pulling seeds 
from the heads and keeping up a merry 
twittering. 





Practical Botany;—the Leaf 


BY ADELLA PRES 


HEN leaves are spoken of, there 
immediately comes to mind the 
thin, flat pieces of green tissue 


that are the crowning glory of trees and 
lower plants; but the reason why they 


are thin and flat and green, or why they 
exist at all, except for looks, may not 
be promptly recognized. 

The leaf is the most important agent 
in the production of photo-synthetic 
grape sugar and chlorophyll, and it is 
thin beeause sunlight, which is essential 

the production of both of these sub- 
stances, cannot go deeply into the plant, 
but must be used at the surface and this 
is the reason—the main reason—for the 
existence of leaves. 

An area of leaf not quite four inches 
square will make half an ounce of grape 
sugar in a Summer, and as it is the first 
step in the manufacture of plant food, 
the need of many and vigorous leaves is 
apparent. 

The leaf has three parts, the blade 
already described, the petiole or stem, 
as it is generally called; and the stipules, 
which are two projections where the 
petiole joins the stem. The stipules do 
not appear to be of much importance 
and in some plant groups are entirely 
lacking. When present, their function 
is obseure, The petiole supports the 
blade and holds it out to the light. 

The shape of leaves varies greatly. 
When, as in water plants, they have 
abundant room for development, they are 


SCOTT. 


often roundish, like lily pads, but land 


plants are apt to be longer than wide, 
and if crowded may be linear, as in 
grasses. There are many sizes and 


shapes, all of which are named. 

Leaves are borne only on stems, never 
on roots, and they always occur at the 
nodes or joints as they are commonl\ 
called, although not true joints at all. 
Unlike stems, leaves have no growing 
points and when they have reached ma- 
ture size they cease to grow and ulti- 
mately die and fall. They are designed 
to eatch direct rays of light, and when 
the light comes only from one side they 
will adjust and re-adjust themselves to 
secure direct rays, as house plants often 
prove by tilting their leaves to face the 
window from which the light comes. 

All leaves are more or less veined, but 
there are many variations in their vena- 
tion, some being parallel and others 
netted in various ways. The center vein 
is called the midrib; and when the leaves 
are heavily veined, the ridges (veins) 
are on the under side, probably to avoid 
shading and to leave a smooth surface 
for the draining of moisture. Veins are 
the carriers of material between leaf and 
root. 

Leaves are placed on the stem so as to 
avoid over-lapping, being arranged in 
spirals or alternating in various ways. 
As the sun moves across the sky it is 
pretty sure to strike each leaf directly 
for at least a part of the day, and the 
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varying arrangements and length of 
petioles helps to keep them in the light. 
But in the struggle for existence many 
plants have been produced that can thrive 
in partial, if not complete shade. These 
are known as shade plants, and many 
flowering plants as well as Ferns and 
Mosses are of this nature. The many and 
great differences in height also tend to 
make every bit of sunlight available for 
the use of the plant. 





The Gaillardia 
HE Gaillardia is such a very bright 
handsome flower that it really should 
be seen in more gardens. Like so many 
of our plants it is named for a man. In 


this case a French patron of Botany, 
Mons. Gaillard. 
As with Larkspurs, Lupines, Poppies 


and many other kinds of plants there are 
both annual and perennial varieties. The 
blossoms are daisy-like in form, and the 
colors are bright reds and yellows. The 
annuals are generally red and very 
double, similar to carnations. The peren- 
nials are single and some varieties have 
tubular flowerets bordering the edges. 

The plants grow about two feet high 
and bloom from early Summer until late 
Fall, even after a quite hard frost. They 
produce long-stemmed flowers which are 
fine for cutting and that will keep fresh 
for days in water. 

Gaillardias prefer full suntight and a 
porous, well-drained soil. Seeds should 
be sown early in the Spring where they 
are to remain. The young plants being 
thinned out to stand about a foot apart. 
They are very easily raised, the seed 
germinating in seven or eight days 

The perennial clumps should be divided 
every three years to insure good bloom. 
Rooted cuttings set out in the Spring give 
the most dependable bloom and this is 
perhaps the very best way to quickly 
propagate them. 

Gaillardias will thrive and bloom in the 
hottest weather, even when not watered. 


After heavy frosts they need a slight 
covering to protect them during the 
Winter. They are handsome flowers in 


the hardy border and on the whole the 
perennial variety is the better one to 
raise. Lime dug into the ground around 
them is beneficial. 


Mrs. Anna L. COUNSELL 





Approves FLowrer Grower Vases 


HE vases which I have offered to 
readers of THE FLOWER GROWER have 
met with a very general approval. Just 
now I have a letter from a subscriber in 
Vermont which reads as follows: 
“Perhaps you remember I had 30 of the 
six-inch green-glazed 


vases. These were 

used at my own exhibit at our flower 
shows and I find them very very useful. 

“T am wondering what. price you will 


make on 200 of the six-inch vases?” 


Readers who want the vases in quan- 
tity, where they can be shipped by freight, 
make a rather large saving thereby. 
These vases are not only of good size, 
good form, and good color; but they are 
also of strong material, and do not break 
easily. (Eprror). 
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The Iris 











A Discussion of Iris Diseases 


(Circular Bureau of Plant Industry—U. S. Department of Agriculture) 


HE principal diseases of German Iris 
T (Iris germanica and related species) 

are leafspot, caused by the fungus 
Didymellina iridis (Heterosporium gracile) 
and a rhizome rot caused by _ bacteria, 
probably related to the bacteria causing 
soft rot of vegetables. 

LEAFSPOT 

This appears about flowering time and 
thereafter until the end of Summer. The 
spots show on both surfaces and are more 
numerous toward the apex. On young 
leaves the spots are minute, brown, and 
surrounded by a watersoaked margin which 
later turns yellow. On older leaves the 
spots have a grayish center dotted with 
black fruiting tufts of the fungus. The 
parasite over-winters in old leaves. On 
these are produced, in the Spring, a crop 
of spores which cause infection of the new 
leaves. In localities having very mild 
Winters, spore production and infection of 
partly green leaves may be scarcely inter- 
rupted. In regions where the foliage dies 
completely during the Winter it has been 
found that thorough removal and destruc- 
tion of the old tops by burning before the 
new leaves appear in the Spring, prevents 
recurrence of the disease. In milder sec- 
tions, however, it may be necessary to re- 
move the tops in the Fall, so as to prevent 
the disease remaining more or less active 
all Winter. 

In England it is believed that the lime- 
loving German Iris is attacked by leafspot 
only when grown in soil deficient in lime. 
If the soil gives evidence of being sour a 
trowel full of lime should be cultivated in 
about each Iris root when the foliage is cut. 
Spraying with Bordeaux mixture (1 lb. 
copper sulfate, 1 lb. lime, 10 gal. water), 
during the Summer, also has been recom- 
mended. 

RHIZOME ROT 

The rootstock is progressively killed and 
reduced to a soft, wet mass. The bacteria 
which cause this decomposition’ gain en- 
trance through injuries made by the Iris 
borer, and possibly other wounds, or 
through the unbroken skin if the soil is 
wet. The remedy is to cut away rotted 
parts or those showing presence of borers. 
The use of a mild disinfectant, as potas- 
sium permanganate, or 1 to 1000 mercury 
bichloride solution, as a wash following cut- 
ting is advisable, and the root should then 
be set in fresh soil. This operation is best 
conducted in the Fall. The addition of 
lime, as in the treatment for leafspot, has 
been found helpful as an adjunct to prun- 
ing in the control of rootrot. Of course, 
shaded situation and poorly drained soil 
should be avoided, as this Iris flourishes in 
a rather dry situation and requires plenty 
of light. 


IRIS 


The Iris Borer (Macronoctua onusta) is 
the most serious of the various insects 
which are known to attack Iris. Recent 
records in the Bureau of Entomology indi- 
cate that it oecurs in New York, Penn- 
sylvania, Ohio, Maine, Connecticut, Illinois. 
and Iowa, while garden records add Massa- 
chusetts, Maryland and California to the 
list. The moth apparently lays its eggs in 
the Fall near or on the basal leaves. Ac- 
cording to literature, the overwintering 


BORER (Macronoctua onusta) 


eggs hatch in the Spring, in April, in the 
neighborhood of Washington, D. C., and the 
young larvae eat their way downward in- 
side of the leaves toward the rhizome, 
where they continue feeding in the older 
woody portions, sometimes eating out the 
growing point and destroying the plant. In 
the early stages their presence may be 
recognized by the bleeding of the plants 
which shows between the folds of the leaves 
as a wet stain. Later in the season the 
leaves become stunted and darkened. By 
late Summer, if the plants are dug, the 
actual burrow can be found in the woody 
rhizome. 

It sometimes happens that bacterial rot 
occurs with the attack of the borer, mak- 
ing the destruction of the plant more com- 
plete. Reports of this character have come 
chiefly from nurseries where Iris are grown 
in field culture. 

By July or August the developing larvae 
will reach maturity and are then about an 
inch-and-a-half long; whitish, with a pro- 
nounced pinkish tinge above the spiracles. 
Pupation takes place in the soil near the 
base of the plants, usually in August or 
September, depending en the locality. The 
pupa is shiny and chestnut brown in color. 
The adult moth is short-lived and the 
female lays her eggs soon after emergence. 

While many varieties and species of Iris 
seem susceptible to attack such species as 
Iris chrysographes, Iris bulleyana and Iris 
Wilsonia have been observed to %e seriously 
injured by it, with complete loss in some 
cases; Iris siberica is often seriously crip- 
pled and occasionally Iris pseudacorus is 
demolished, but the pogoniris sorts rarely 
succumb to it, nor do the Iris related to 
Iris foliosa. 

Control:—In many small gardens, espe- 
cially in plantings of very expensive varie- 
ties, many plants may be saved from 
serious injury by the laborious method of 
hand-picking. If the plants are examined 
as they push into active growth and all 
leaves which show the characteristic wound 
are squeezed firmly between the thumb and 
forefinger, commencing at the ground and 
pulling upward, the small larvae are killed 
and the growth of the plant not seriously 
affected. In large plantations, as in nurs- 
eries, this method is scarcely practicable 
Here, infested plants should be lifted in 
July and August, examined carefully and 
all unsound portions cut out and destroyed, 
preferably by burning together with the 
larvae present. (To prevent subsequent 
infection by any disease, the cut surfaces 
of the rhizomes should then be treated as 
suggested under Iris root rot.) Late Fall 
burning of the plantations is suggested by 
some growers, but this practice is open to 
objection, since injury to the rhizomes is 
likely to follow in some cases. Cutting off 
all particles of leafage as close to the 
ground as possible and then raking and 
burning them in order to get rid of the 
eggs, is suggested by some growers. This 
practice removes the source of infestation 
for the next year, but it is hard on the 
vigor of the plants. 





Siberian Iris 


IBERIAN Tris are fine for eutting 
and massing and are not as well 
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enough known as their ease of culture 
justifies. 

Their color range is limited to shades 
of blue and white, and buyers should steer 
clear of any so-called red Siberians until 
they see them. There are any number 
of so-called improvements on standard 
varieties with supposed large flowers, ete., 
and the wise buyer will not buy any of 
these, “sight unseen.” 

For the more Northern States it seems 
that the best time to plant Siberians is 
from about mid-August to mid-Septem- 
ber although they ean be successfully 
planted later and in the Spring. Siber- 
ians need more moisture than the Bearded 
[ris and should be divided at least every 
third year. 

Some of the very best standard varie- 
ties are Perry’s Blue, a wonderful shade 
of sky blue; Emperor, a large fine dark- 
blue; and Blue King, intense brilliant 
blue. 

Farry Garpen, (Ohio). 





Plant Refuse Divided Between 
Fire and Soil 


VERY Fall after the vegetable patch 

and the home grounds have been given 
their clean-up and all refuse and plant rem- 
nants have been gathered in a heap, the 
amateur gardener faces the question—‘To 
burn or not to burn.” 

Soil experts tell him, “The more vege- 
table matter you work into your soil, the 
hetter crops it will grow,” and advise him 
to dig in all the leaves, stalks, weeds and 
other vegetation that he can get hold of 
in order to keep up the supply of humus 
in the soil. 

The plant disease expert, on the other 
hand, emphasizes the value of the bonfire 
as a means of destroying fungus enemies 
of our garden plants which, if not thus 
dealt with, will pass the Winter comfort- 
ably on the old dead plant remains and be 
all ready for business when next year’s 
garden vegetables are started in the Spring. 

Which advice is he to take? Shall he 
sacrifice humus and protect next year’s 
crops from disease or shall he gain some 
vegetable material in the soil at the risk 
of loss from diseases next season? 

The Bureau of Plant Industry of the 
Pennsylvania Department of Agriculture 
points out a middle ground in this matter 
which satisfies both sides without taking 
undue chances either way. The State 
plant specialists advise the burning of 
refuse from such garden plants as are 
likely to carry disease into the coming 
year, the refuse from all other plants to 
be dug under as the soil expert advises. 

Among the plants which should go on 
the bonfire are: potato and tomato stalks, 
cucumber vines, beet leaves, beans, as- 
paragus tops, celery refuse and, from the 
flower garden, the above-ground parts of 
Hollyhock, all fallen rose leaves, the entire 
Aster plant including the roots, and the old 
tops of Phlox. 

Plants which may be dug into the garden 
soil with comparative safety include; weeds, 


the refuse of salsify, spinach, parsnip, 
onion, horseradish, corn, lettuce, turnip, 
cauliflower, cabbage and carrot. If ad- 


ditional vegetable material is desired and a 
good supply of barnyard manure is not 
available, the leaves of shade or other trees 
make a good substitute. While these leaves 
often carry diseases none are likely to affect 
garden plants and they may be used safely 
as a source of humus.—( Penna. Department 
of Agriculture. ) 
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Year by year, Nature 

is slowly but surely 

moving the heavy top 

of this sandstone from 
off its pedestal 




















Nature Moves Heavy Bodies 
‘ BY ROBERT SPARKS WALKER. 


travel in meadows or mountains with 
open eyes without observing here and 
there problems that puzzle the human 
brain as to how Nature can perform ecer- 
tain tasks. It may be a tree slowly but 
surely splitting a huge stone, or it may 
be’a tree growing prosperously out of a 
little pocket in a solid rock, which gives 
no evidence of a speck of soil-food. 
In the accompanying picture one sees 
the top of a huge sandstone that weighs 
many tons, which Nature is slowly and 


iz IS quite impossible for one to 





surely sliding off of its pedestal, and yet 
to the human eye the top on which it 
rests seems perfectly level. But there 
must be some slight slant to the right, 
which is imperceptible to the naked eye. 
To move this stone, in freezing, damp 
weather, Nature constructs a sheet of ice 
beneath it, and when the thaw occurs, the 
burdensome weight is slightly slipped in 
the direction of the slant. Year by year, 
mite by mite, the slow movement goes on, 
until one day it will tumble off on the 
ground. Nature always wins. 


A Cotton Blossom’s Visitors 
BY ROBERT SPARKS WALKER 


HAT marvels and what beauties 

are locked up in one blossom of 

the Cotton Plant! The five 
cream-white petals of this flower are so 
arranged that a vertical half of each one 
overlaps that of the adjoining petal. 
This plan gives it a spiral appearance and 
makes it into a handsome cup. The pis- 
til column rises up for about an inch and 
bears many stamens and creamy anthers. 
The first blossom I had under observation 
began to spread after daylight in the 


morning but was not fully open until 
half past seven o’clock. 

By noon of the first day the cotton 
blossom is usually closed, but not tight 
enough to keep out any of the smaller 
visiting insects. By eight o’clock in the 
evening an unseen magician begins to 
change the white Cotton Blossom to pink. 
On the morning of the second day our 
white Blossom of yesterday is a pure 
pink! By four o’elock on its pink-day, 
it falls to the ground. I found the habits 
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of a score or more of other Cotton Blos- 
soms that I had under observation, were 
identical to those I observed the first day. 

But I was desirous of knowing what 
insects were the blossom’s most frequent 
visitors. The first one that arrived was a 
black Solitary Bee who plunged heed- 
lessly into the open flower as a rowdy, but 
hé did not tarry. Soon two small odd 
looking Conotalus beetles with pointed 
abdomens arrived by airplane’ and 
marched in as if they were the proprie- 
tors of the newly-opened shop. 

By far the most frequent visitors that 
came were the black Solitary Bees. As 
large as one of these lusty fellows is, it 
is possible for him to walk entirely 
around the pollen column in gathering 
nectar without distributing any pollen 
grains on the pistil. But the most amus 
ing scene that I witnessed was the fre 
quent fist fights that took place between 
two of these Solitary Bees. His reckless 


habit of dashing into an open blossom 
sometimes plunges him headlong against 
Bee, and in the 
Blossom 


that 
receives the 


a brother combat 


follows the Cotton 











Some varieties of Cotton Blossoms have 
a pink spot at base of each petal 
and some of them are pure white 


A moonlight study of the Cotton Blossom 
and the plant reveals many nocturnal secrets 
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pollen on its pistil. In the two day’s and 
one night’s vigil that I kept on these Cot- 
ton Blossoms, it was the fights between 
the Black Solitary Bees that gave the 
most perfect distribution of pollen. Since 
that day, when I see a fine garment made 
of spun Cotton, I am always reminded 
of the probable bee-fight that was respon- 
sible for its being made possible 





Random Nature Notes 


It takes from twenty to twenty-four 
tons of seaweed to make one ton of kelp. 


Kohl-rabi has more of the quality of 
a Swedish, than a common turnip. 


Jade was used by primitive man for 
ornamental as well as useful articles. 
The name is applied to various kinds of 
tough, compact minerals of the amphi- 
bole and the pyroxene groups. 


The milky juice of certain kinds of 
plants, by the name of latex is not al- 
ways white in color, for in Bioodroot it 
is a deep orange-red while in some other 
members of the Poppy family it is a 
lemon yellow. 


Vegetable Ivory is a most remarkable 
fruit. It is produced by a beautiful 
South American Palm. From the stem’s 
crown there springs a handsome growth 
of pinnated leaves that lift themselves 
from 30 to 40 feet, and resemble exquisite 
ostrich plumes. The nuts which are as 
large as a hen’s egg are enclosed in a 
fruit-husk about the size of a man’s head. 
The most wonderful thing about the ker- 
nel is its hardness, which is so much like 
Ivory that out of it are carved umbrella 
handles, buttons and other useful articles. 





Don’t Burn the Leaves 


NE of the principal defects in most 

farms and gardens at the present time 
is the lack of humus or vegetable matter, 
and this is largely owing to the lack of the 
old-style stable manure which now, in many 
places, is almost unobtainable; or if obtain- 
able, at a practically prohibitive price. 
Many persons with small places burn up 
the leaves and thus destroy a large amount 
of excellent fertilizing matter that is badly 
needed on the garden or farm. Every gar- 
dener or farmer should save all the leaves 
possible and compost them with soil or 
other matter to avoid their blowing away. 
A little care in this respect will often save 
many dollars and render the soil much 
more productive, to say nothing of the 
neater appearance of the grounds. Very 
often the land-owner has a low spot or hol- 
low where the leaves can be composted, but 
if not it is usually an easy matter to dig 
out a hole that will take them, and by 
having a layer of soil and a layer of leaves 
they will not only avoid the loss of much 
valuable fertilizer, but it often can be done 
with very little work or outlay. When one 
sees, almost on every hand, the rapidly in- 
creasing loss of vegetable matter in the soil, 
and the increasing cost of raising produce 
of any kind, it makes one wonder what the 
effect will be in a few years if the present 
carelessness continues in this respect. To 
the gardener or farmer I would therefore 
say; save all the leaves and vegetable mat- 
ter possible, as no matter how cheap or 
valuable chemical fertilizers may be in 
their place, they cannot make up for a lack 
of humus in the soil. H. W. Hates, 

—(in Rural New-Yorker) 
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Planting Peony Roots 
By DR. H. B. BEESON, (N.D.) 


(In American Peony Society Bulletin) 


PLANTING OPERATIONS 
M tie. I make a few comments about 


the too deep planting of Peony 

Roots? I believe we are all agreed 
that many Peonies are planted too deeply 
in spite of repeated warnings and I wonder 
if a lot of this is not the result of the 
common advice to dig a hole two feet or 
more deep. That advice has caused trouble 
for me in the early days of my Peony 
enthusiasms and it has caused trouble for 
others with whom I have discussed the 
matter. 

The usual directions given are to dig a 
big hole two feet or more deep, fill the bot- 
tom with rich soil or manure, then a layer 
of soil, and plant the Root with the top 
eye from one to three inches below the sur- 
face. Fine. But—and this is a consider- 
able but—nothing is said about the prob- 
able amount of settling which will take 
place in an excavation two feet deep, the 
bottom portion of which is filled with 
manure or other loose humus. 


PLAN FOR SETTLING 


As a matter of fact there will be con- 
siderable settling by Spring, even if the 
loose matter in the bottom of the hole is 
well tamped down. And another thing— 
many gardeners are pretty poor judges of 
distance when it comes to placing a Peony 
Root exactly two inches below the sur- 
rounding soil level when the root is in the 
center of a capacious cavity with sloping 
edges and dirt mounded up around the 
sides. Two inches can often become four or 
five, and when two or four inches of set- 
tling are added the final result is not so 
good. 

I wonder if this vaunted two-foot hole is 
of any particular advantage anyway. A 
well-prepared division should not be over 
six or eight inches long. Why should it 
need such a deep hole, provided one has a 
good clay loam in which to plant it? I 
have failed to notice very many commercial 
growers who follow the instructions in their 
own catalogs when it is time to do their 
own planting. I have noted that since I 
quit digging deep holes and started accu- 
rate measuring of depth I have had no 
more trouble with too deep planting and 
my Peonies seem to do very well. 


PREPARE IN ADVANCE 


Why not instruct the novice that if he 
feels the urge to dig a hole two feet deep 
and put manure in the bottom of it he had 
better do this a month or two ahead of 
planting time, fill up the hole and pack 
tightly as he goes and let it settle. Then 
when the root is planted it will be neces- 
sary to throw out only enough dirt to re- 
ceive it. Let it rest on a firm bottom and 
there will be little or no more settling. He 
had better have a straight-edged stick with 
two inches of nail projecting from its cen- 
ter to lay across the hole and measure the 
depth of the top eye. 

But unfortunately, novices are not prone 
to plan their operations as much as one 
or two months ahead of planting time. So 
if he must dig a two-foot deep hole at 
planting time he had better have the top 
eye even with or above the surrounding soil 
level and heap dirt over it the first Winter. 
By Spring it will be deep enough or maybe 


too deep. For myself, I would much rather 
have my Peonies one-inch deep than three 
or four inches deep. They seem to prosper 
better when the crown is near the surface. 





The Old Peony Clumps 


RS. H. R. B. of West Virginia asks 

me how to manage the old Peony 
clumps that are not biooming well any 
more. The Peony masses its roots and uses 
up the plant food near by and then often 
ceases to do well. It sends up thin bloom- 
ing stems with small buds that do not open 
or no buds at all. What it needs is plant 
food. Dig around it but do not damage 
the large fleshy roots too much. Dig down 
a foot or such a matter, then fill in about 
three inches of well-rotted yard or stable 
manure mixed with a little soil. The addi- 
tion of half a pint of acid phosphate is 
very good, mixed with the manure and the 
soil. If the manure cannot be had gather 
up leaves and garden offal and rot it to be 
used instead, as the organic matter is 
needed to elaborate the needed plant food. 
With this, use a complete high-grade potato 
fertilizer mixed with the soil as it is filled 
in. But manure is by all odds the best. 
There is an old saw some one started years 
ago that manure is harmful to Peonies and 
we see the old fallacy repeated in many 
cultural directions, but it is wise not to 
pay attention to it as it is not true. I 
know from experience and up-to-date Peony 
growers who grows acres of Peonies have 
proved that well-rotted manure is as bene- 
ficial to the Peony crop as it is to any 
other crop on a depleted soil. The clumps 
may be dug out completely and all the soil 
washed out from between the roots and 
then divided into several divisions and the 
divisions planted in new prepared and 
fertilized soil. It requires a year or two 
for them to become established and come 
into their best, but this is often the best 
plan. The dividing is equal to a good 
crossword puzzle and much more intereat- 
ing. You want a good root system and 
several “eyes” or sprouts to every division. 
Unless you are careful the sprouts will be 
on one division and the roots on the other, 
but you soon learn the trick. October is 
the time to do this work. L. W. Lienry, 

—(in National Stockman and Farmer) 





Peony—President Roosevelt 


Every year this Peony seems to be 
outstanding as a late red variety, al- 
though the color might be described 
as old rose instead of red. Its out- 
standing quality is the fact that this 
Peony has an extraordinarily-rugged 
constitution, seems to be free from 
disease, and is a sure bloomer. It also 
blooms at a season of the year when 
red Peonies are decidedly scarce, no 
other in the Editor’s garden compar- 
ing with it in this respect. And be- 
cause of its rugged behavior and cer- 
tainty of production I have noticed 
it before. This Peony seems to be 
given little attention anywhere and I 
wonder why. —( EDITOR) 
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Leeds Pottery 


By CLARK W. BROWN 


TJ ~ ARLY Leeds Pottery, produced by 
various potteries located in that 
4 section, was very crude and some 
of it was a dirty, dark-yellow color and 
of a clumsy pattern, but after a time the 
color was improved so that it was nearer 
a buff. Later, Wedgwood refined the 
body and coloring and produced his 
“Cream Ware.” 

The Leeds Factory was established in 
1760 by Humble, Greens & Co., and from 
1775-1781, the firm was Hartley, Greens, 
& Co. It was in this later period that 
the factory became famous by the pro- 
duction of its “Cream Ware” although 
the ware was further improved, and from 
1783-1805 was produced the finest 
specimens. 

Elaborate center pieces for the dining 
table were produced, and one of the most 
popular had two tiers of scallop shells 
supported by dolphins for brackets with 
bases in imitation of rocks. On top was 
a pyramid with a figure of “Plenty” hold- 
ing a cornucopia of fruit. The beautiful 
perforated or punched ware was made 
entirely by hand, each perforation being 
made separately and was clean cut with a 
sharp edge. Four shapes of perforations 
were used, diamonds, hearts, ovals and 
squares or oblongs. The glaze was also 
very finely executed and was more glossy 
than smooth and the texture looked like 
varnish. The ware was quite tough and 
melted with less heat than hard glaze. 
The Cream Ware derived its color mostly 
from the glaze. 

Wedgwood’s glaze was composed of 
flint, Cornish stone and white lead, which 
were melted together and thrown into 
water, then broken into small pieces. 
These were ground and later applied to 
the Ware. ; 

The Cream Ware itself, was made from 
the same formula with the addition of red 
lead. While Cream Ware was made by 
many factories the product of the Leeds 
potteries was superior. The painting on 
the ware looks as though it was applied 
under the glaze because in firing the 
article, the color sank into the glaze pro- 
ducing a soft and beautiful effect. 

Leeds produced some Blue Printed 
Ware in 1790, using Oxide of Cobalt for 
decoration. As Lowestoft was nearby, it 
is possible that some of the Leeds Ware 
was decorated at that celebrated factory, 
or perhaps their own artists copied the 





Lowestoft style. A sure test of the Leeds 
plates is said to be the three sets of triple 
stilt marks on the bottom and three single 
marks on the top. These plates usually 
have the feather edge in blue or green 
with various styles of decorations around 
the edge and usually in the center of the 
plates. Baskets of flowers in orange- 
yellow, blue, and brown, were frequently 
used as decorations. 

The Leeds black basalts were not nearly 
as good as those of Wedgwood in finish, 
but the Ware and shapes were good. 
Aceording to tradition these black dishes 
were used for funerals. Leeds tea and 
coffee pots often had a modeled swan or 
a flower for a knob; they also used a 
seated figure of a widow, with a barrel 
of meal on the lid as a knob. 

Leeds Pottery has a decided green east, 
which shows where the glaze has gathered 
thickly, usually on the bottoms of plates, 
cups, or mugs, also around the ends of 
handles. This is caused by arsenic which 
was used in the body. Later this was 
discontinued on account of its injurious 
effect on the workmen. 

Lustre Ware, copper, purple, silver, 
and silver resist, were made in consider- 
able quantities and were of first quality. 
This was first made on the Cream Ware, 
but it was found that the brown body 
gave the silver a more metallic richness. 
Copper lustre was first made here in 1825 
and this had a small proportion of gold 
added. The outstanding feature of this 
ware is its lightness of weight, and the 
early pieces had a very thin coating of 
the lustre so that the brown sometimes 
shows through. 

The Leeds style of flower knobs and of 
twisted handles were not used by other 
potters of that period and the Leeds 
teapots seldom had straight spouts al- 
though some very fine ones are known 
with the straight spout. 

The ware is seldom marked, and when 
marked it had the words “LEEDS 
POTTERY,” sometimes with a star be- 
tween the two words, impressed in the 
paste in « semi-circular form. Oceasion- 
ally they were marked “L. P.” or an 
impressed diamond. Modern reproduc- 


tions are much heavier and _ usually 
marked “L. P.”, “LEEDS P”, or 
“LEEDS”, 


Hartley, Greens, & Co., issued a pat- 
tern book in 1783 giving designs of “Sun- 
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dry Articles of Queen’s or Cream-Colored 
Earthenware.” Later this book was issued 
in several languages and a world wide 
trade was enjoyed. Leeds Pottery was 
transferred to Warburton & Britton in 
1857. 

The illustrations give 
amples of lustre ware. 


some fine ex- 





Humidity and Its Effect on 


Plants 

VERYONE who has lived around New 

York knows only too well, that when 
July comes in with its temperatures around 
80 and humidity near 100, the effect of such 
a combination on humans. One literally 
wilts even when doing nothing and it is 
not surprising that all who can, hie away 
to the mountains or the seashore; any 
where, in fact, where they can escape the 
depressing intluence of the Turkish bath 
atmosphere. 

We confess, however, that we are more 
concerned with the effect of such weather 
on plant life. We dread this period because 
the ubiquitous Crabgrass makes its appear- 
ance everywhere, even on the lawns, and 
it is often accompanied by one or two 
other strong growing grasses that literally 
leap out of the ground. And these annual 
grasses have a rooting system that would 
do credit to an Oak; if they can get a 
week’s start one needs to be a Hercules to 
pull them out. 

But worse than the weeds that revel in 
the superheated humidity, is its effect on 
one’s favorite plants. In the seed frame 
no matter what one uses, the damping off 
plague sweeps away many of the slow-grow- 
ing perennial seeds sown in the Spring. 
The Meconopsis group, for example, and 
some of the miniature Campanulas and 
soft-leaved Primulas. And in the borders 
and rockery, too, one sees the felt influence 
of “old man _ humidity.” Campanulas, 
Gaillardias and whatnot become a putrid 
mess; mossy Saxifragas, in a day or two, 
literally melt away though when in the 
right position close to rocks, they are ap- 
parently happy, even if the sunshine does 
hit them. Campanula pusilla is here today 
and gone tomorrow and nothing remains to 
tell the tale, although it is one of the 
species that spreads its roots very freely. 


And, too, for no visible reason branches 
of Junipers, Rhododendrons, Kalmias, etc. 
start dying back; Lilies develop disease 
overnight; Aconites look well today and 
tomorrow they are seared and yellow; Del- 
phiniums are apt to suffer similarly. 
Doubtless all these ills are the result of 
some fungus or other that revels in heat 
and moisture, and there is nothing to be 
done about it. 

—(Florists’ Exchange) 





This issue contains many special 


articles timely for the Fall month and 
besides every department is filled with 
the exception of The House Department. 
Make your own comparison with any 
other two or three magazines. 
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BY DR. E. 


Pres. 


ANY people who grow a few 
choice Glads would like to know 
how to exhibit them at a flower 
show and also what varieties stand the 
best chanee of winning prizes. Certain 
varieties seem capable of winning consist- 


ently in all parts of the country year 
after year. Of course a few new ones 
break into the prize-winning elass each 
year, and supersede older varieties. This 


is only natural, and the fulfilment of the 
law of progress. Unless you are a good 
judge of flowers it is better to stick to 
the list of varieties that have proven their 


merits. Such varieties if given good care 
in the growing and finishing will come 


nearer Winning a prize than one that is 
unknown and must be measured not only 
by the judge’s score ecard, but by popular 
favor against an already known field of 
good varieties. 

There are no dark secrets in growing 
prize-winning Glads. A good bulb is the 
first essential to producing a good bloom, 
hence select only nage that vou know are 
virgin, that is two o - three years from 
bublets, and that “obee been kept dormant 
during their rest periods. Bulbs that 
have been allowed to sprout in storage 
and then held back until planting time 
will not grow a _ prize-winning bloom. 
Neither will old bulbs. Either grow your 
own bulbs each year from bublets or pur- 
chase them from reliable growers who 
will give you young bulbs that have been 
properly grown and eared for. Bulbs 
should be planted about five inches deep 
and five or six inehes apart for exhibi- 
tion blooms, and if at spiking time the 
spike has a tendency to droop or fall 
over it should be staked to prevent a 
crooked stem. 

Varieties differ greatly in their bloom- 
ing periods from time of planting. Some 
will bloom in fifty-five or sixty days, 
while others require one hundred to one 
hundred ten days. If not familiar with 
the approximate time of blooming of any 
particular variety or varieties you con- 
template planting, the grower from whom 
you purchased your bulbs will be glad to 
give you this information. This informa- 
tion is important if you contemplate 
showing any great number of varieties at 
a show, in order to have them all in 
eadiness at the right time. For example: 
Mr. W. H. Phipps requires from one 
hundred to one hundred ten days from 
planting to blooming; hence, if you desire 
this variety for a show on August twenty- 
fifth, you must count back from this date 
at least one hundred days to ascertain 
the proper planting date. 


Cultivation is of more importance than 
moisture. Many growers proved this 


last season when they suffered from lack 
of rain. 


Hence after planting bulbs, eul- 





R. SWANK, 


Iowa Gladiolus Society 


ow to Show « Prize-Winning Gladiolus 


(Iowa) 


tivate diligently each week, somewhat 
deeper at first, then lightly. A good dust 
mulch retains and brings up the moisture 
in the ground; and.if this dust mulch is 
renewed each week your planting will not 
suffer much from lack of moisture. If 
your soil is of average fertility, no extra 
fertilization is required, but if your soil 
is poor, a feeding or two of a good bal- 
anced fertilizer may help wonderfully. 
Most shows publish their prize schedule 
several weeks in advance of the show 
date. Be sure and secure a copy of this 
prize schedule and study it. Most shows 
provide classes for both the commercial 
and amateur growers, each competing in 
his own section. As these instructions 
are intended primarily for the amateur, 
we will ignore the commercial grower, as 
he has undoubtedly learned from experi- 
ence how to grow and exhibit his blooms. 
Classes are provided generally for speci- 
mens of single spike, three spikes, table 
vases, and baskets. Study these classes 
and plan aceording to the varieties you 
have available to enter as many as you 
ean. At times the same variety can com- 
pete in several different classes, such as 
a three spike class, the tallest spike class, 
and a spike with the most florets open. 
Cut your spikes the evening before the 
entry day of the show. To be at their 
best at judging time, the spike when cut 
should not have more than one or two 
florets open. Handle each spike very 
carefully to prevent injury. The spike 
should be cut as long as possible, but 
always leave three or four leaves growing 
to mature the bulbs. Put your cut spikes 
immediately into a receptacle of cold 
water, in a dark cellar if possible. Have 
plenty of receptacles so as not to crowd 
or injure your spikes. <A spike will drink 
enough water during the night to last it 
for the few hours the next morning 
while it is being taken to the show room. 
Many a prize-winning spike has_ been 
ruined in transportation, hence very care- 
fully packing is required. Several meth. 
ods of packing are practiced, but a simple 
one is to secure a good supply of large 
florist’s boxes. Sometimes these can be 
secured gratis from your local under- 
taker, or purchased reasonably cheap 
from a local florist. Take an old news- 
paper and fold over the two upper cor- 
ners inward. Lay four or five spikes flat 
(with florets upward) and fold the lower 
part of the paper over the lower end of 
the spikes and tie. This leaves the flower 
portion of the spike above the folded 
paper and all facing upward. Lay this 
group in the bottom of your florist box 
and tie in place so that they will not be 
jostled about. Another group ean then 
be put in the box at the other end, and 
with a little experience and tying some- 
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times several groups can be put in each 
box. Do not over-pack, but use plenty of 
boxes. 

Arriving at the show, entry for the 

various classes must be secured. You will 
probably be assigned a table by the Super- 
intendent of Exhibits. Lay out your 
spikes flat on this table, each variety to- 


gether as you unpack from your florist 
boxes. If you are entering the three- 


spike class select the best three spikes 
you have. Select them as near alike as 
possible, that is the number of buds on 
the spike, the number of florets open, and 
the length of the spikes should be nearly 
the same. If the entry is a basket class, 
ealling for a specified number of spikes, 
these need not be quite as uniform; but 
if they are, so much the better. Some 
artistic ability is required in making up 
baskets, table vases, ete. Do not pack 
the spikes together or bunch them, but 
rather arrange in a loose manner to make 
a light and graceful appearing basket. 
Use ribbons and greenery only if the class 
specifies its use. After making up your 
entries ask the Superintendent to help 
you place them in their proper class loca- 
tions on the exhibition tables, or see that 
one of the assistants does so for you. 
You have now completed your part of 
the preparation and the next step is that 
of judging. As a general thing the show 
room is cleared during the judging of 


the classes, but if a small show and it is 
not, do not invite eriticism of your fel- 
low competitors, by tagging the judge 


and pointing out your blooms and heckl- 
ing him in his work. The judge wants 
to be fair to all and does not care to 
know whose blooms he is judging. If 
your entry merits an award of a prize 
he will be impartial and happy to give it. 
If you do not win do not be discouraged, 
but study the prize-winning spikes, and 
arrangements, and see wherein they were 
superior to yours, and make it an oppor- 
tunity to learn that you may profit by 
defeat. Defeat is but a stepping stone 
to greater victory and suecess in the 
future, if we take it in that spirit. 
Below I append a partial list of prize 





Ee ° . 1 
winning Glads taken from recent Shows, 
together with their approximate bloom- 
ing days. The Originator and the color 
class as classified by the A. G. S. are 
also given. 
DAYS TO 
NAME OF VARIETY ORIGINATOR COLOR BLOOM 
Lavender 96 
lavender 82 
lavender 95 
Lavender 81 
Lavender 90 
peace Lavender 83 
Jane Addams .. Lavender 100 
SE cscwranisoad . Pitz White 90 
Mrs. F. C. Hornberger. Hornberger White 100 
Carmen ‘Sylva pry Ee Decorah White 95 
CONES  o ccccccccvee Briggs White 97 
Joerg’s White ........ Joerg White 90 
Jonkheer Von Teets... Pfitzer White 83 
Catherine Coleman ...Coleman Salmon Pink 100 
Mr. W. H. Phipps.... Diener Salmon Pink 100 
Fay Lanphier ........ Williams Salmon Pink 5 
Mrs. Leon Douglas.... Diener Salmon Pink 95 
Richard Diener ...... Diener Salmon Pink 100 
Trudel Grats ....-.... Pfitzer Salmon Pink 95 
CD isencccccces Pfitzer Light Pink a0 
Mrs. Dr. Norton...... Kunderd Light Pink 78 
Mrs. _— Pendleton. Kunderd Light Pink 72 
of Ferre ‘ischer Light Pink 195 
Mrs. P. W. Sisson... Coleman Light Pink 90 
Giant Nymph ........ oe Pure Pink 88 
Longfellow ........... Pure Pink 95 
Pearl of California. : Kingsley Pure Pink gs 
Highland Laddie ..... Kunderd Rose Pink 82 
PE SE: on acnectee Kunderd Rose Pink 105 
Pride of Wanakah.... Criswell Rose Pink 95 
SS a Kunderd Rose Pink 92 
Dr. Nelson Shook..... Kunderd Rose Red 92 
Charles Dickens ...... Pfitzer Purple 95 
Paul Pfitzer bendeebeen Pfitzer Purple Re 
Purple Glory ......... Kunderd Purple 6 
Anthony B. Kunderd: . Kunderd Cream or Buff 86 
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Fern Kyle .........++:. Kunderd Cream or Buff 86 
B06 I cannewecsees Pfitzer Light Violet 82 
Geraldine Farrar .... Diener Light Violet 85 
Heavenly Blue ........ Pfitzer Light Violet 90 
Madame : ms 

Van Konyenenburg.. Patsor Light Violet 95 
Veilchenblau ......... zer Dark Violet 92 
} + peseeeleesmamenn Dark Violet 90 
Sovereign ....... ..... Vaughan Dark Violet 84 
Golden Dream ........ Groff Yellow 87 
Golden Measure ...... Kelway Yellow 86 
Ruffled Gold ......... i Yellow - 
Golden Frills . .K Yellow 75 
eliow wrenter Yellow 87 
Tobersun ..... Yellow 105 
Betty. Nuthali Orange 110 
Marnia ....... Orange 90 
Orange Wonder . ; Orange 92 
Mrs, S. A. Errey.....Errey Orange 80 
Dr. F E. Bennett.... Diener Scarlet 90 
Pfitzer’s Triumph . Pfitzer Scarlet 95 
Scarlet Wonder . Cowee Scarlet 78 
eae .. Errey Scarlet 105 
Crimson Glow .. , Betcher Red 90 
Commander Koehl .... Pfitzer Red 85 
Col. Lindbergh ....... * Harrison Red 85 
DED cc atetuasnscemee Childs Red 79 
PD: vtcsnnaneeces Pfitzer Dark Red 84 
Thomas A. Edison.... Kunderd Dark Red 90 
STE Hinkle Dark Red 70 
Emile Auburn ....... Lemoine Smoky 90 
Marmora  .....ccccces Errey Smoky 95 
Mother Machree ...... Stevens Smoky 95 
cS Sane Diener Smokv 90 
Romance ......... Kunderd Smoky 75 
_ eae . Doney Smoky 75 
Ss»). Kunderd Smoky 88 
London Smoke ........ Diener Smoky 85 


PRIMULIUS AND PRIMULINUS GRANDIFLORUS 







Glorianna . Betcher Salmon Pink 92 
Sheila ..... . Coleman Salmon Pink 70 
Los eo Houdyshel Salmon Pink 85 
Annie Lau . Stevens Light Pink 84 
E. B. Williamson . Kunderd Lavender 79 
Gold Eagle ...... . Austin Yellow 70 
Orange Queen . Pfitzer Orange 73 
Gladdie Boy . Bill Orange 80 
ae . Hornberger Scarlet 92 
ee eee Davis Cream 95 
Patricia Carter ...... Kunderd Pink 7! 
Mrs. Calvin Seathiins.” Kunderd Pink 91 
White Butterfly ...... Kunderd White 7 





Time From Planting to Bloom- 
ing of Gladiolus in 
Ohio—1930 


Variety Originator Plntd. Blmd. Days 
Golden Measure May7 Aug. 2 386 
Lillian Afterglow 7 9 93 
Pastel Niagara Moore 9 5 80 
Byron L. Smith K 9 2 86 
Evelyn Kirtland A 9 2 86 
Orange Glory K 8 July20 73 
Purple Glory K 7 Aug. 3 87 
Snow Glory K 7 9 93 
Alice Tiplady K 9 July 26 79 
America Peace Moore 7 July26 79 
Louise Wright 7 Aug. 9 93 
Crimson Glow c 7 9 93 
le Marechal Foch Van Deursen 9 9 3 
Marie Kunderd 7 2 8&6 
Cowees Scarlet Wonder Cowee 7 9 93 
E. J. Shaylor c 8 July25 78 
Chateau Thierry Voss § 25 78 
Tycko Zang A 7 Aug. 2 = 86 
Pythia K 7 July31 84 
Ming Toy K 9 31 82 
Mrs. F. Pendleton K 9 31 = 82 
White Giant K 9 31 82 
Mrs. Truxton Beale 9 31 «82 
Mrs. Leon Douglas D 7 31 «84 
Myra 9 31 82 
Rita Beck (size 3) 8 Aug. 5 8&0 
Mary Frey (3, 4) el. 8 July25 8s 
Mrs. Van Konyenburg (3,4) Pf 8 98 4 
Olive Goodrich (3) a. 8 Aug. 2 86 
Mr. W. H. Phipps (3) g 18 102 
Mrs. P. W. Sisson. (3) * 8 July25 gl 
Pfitzer’s Triumph G. 4) Pf. 8 Aug 5 &9 
Saas Frills, (3, K 8 July 23 76 

E. Bennett ry 4) D 8 23 «76 
rt ED (3) Dec. 8 Aug.19 94 
Patricia Carter (3) K 8 July15 68 
Yellow Wonder (3) Pf. 8 - 6 
Charles Dickens (3) Pf. g 25 78 
Minuet (No, 3) 8 Aug. 9 93 
Mother Machree (bits) 2 


Very dry from the first part of July; 
everything dried up. No watering except 
from Rita Beck down, which were from No. 
2, 3, and 4 bulbs. Some did not bloom, 
some spikes dried up. Rain last of August 
helped the bulbs, nice plump ones did not 
shrivel in drying. Very few  bulblets. 
About one-fifth of bulbs bloomed. 

Upper half were planted in black soil 
which had been covered thoroughly with 
rotted cow manure the Fall before. Rest 
were in garden, fertilized with bone 
manure and thoroughly soaked about twice 
a week. 


_Moore is Rev. G. W. Moore, Hamilton, 
Ohio. 

American Peace is from America and 
Peace crossed, a beautiful pink. 


Pastel Niagara is a thick leathery, pastel 
shade petal. 


P. E. Decatur, (Ohio). 








Bear - grass is frequently 

found in burnt-over lands, 

its contrasting whiteness 

making it very conspicuous 
and lovely 








The Beautiful Bear-Grass 


BY R. CLARK, (Mont.) 


OTANISTS (and _non-botanists) 
who have been fortunate enough to 
see “Bear-Grass” in bloom, will 

always have a beautiful visual memory of 
this lovely plant; a stem two to five feet 
high, crowned by a bunch of densely- 
massed ereamy-white small flowers. The 
bloom of these plants are generally pleas- 
ant surprises, for one never knows just 
what year they will be found in bloom, 
or in just what places, though we know 
it will be useless to look for them any- 
wheres below an altitude of 5,000 feet, or 
East of the Rocky Mountain divide. 

A forest supervisor declares that this 
year (1930) the blooms have been “abun- 
dant on the very summit of the Conti- 
nental Divide of the Rockies.” It is per- 
haps most effective in its attractive 
beauty when it “covers entire ridges and 
slopes or forms dense patches at the base 
of towering cliffs with its long white 
plumes” in its purity. Inasmuch as they 
are frequently found on “burnt-over” 
lands ugly with the blackened skeletons 
of once living trees, these beautiful 
blooms, in contrasting whiteness, seem to 
stand like ghostlike forms risen from the 
ashes of the dead. And even after the 
flowers have fallen away the stalks still 
stand in stately dignity. 

Sear-Grass” (Xerophyllum tenax)— 
but why Bear-Grass—for it is a Lily, not 
a grass,—and there is no one positive 
reason for the “bear.” There are several 
theories for the “bear” part of the name: 
(1) That in the early Spring when food 
is scarce bears dig up and eat the thick 





roots of the plant. (2) That since bears 
like to lie and roll on clean, dry cushion- 
like places, they use the leafy, mat-like 
leaves at the base of this plant for such 
a purpose. (3) The somewhat strong 
odor of the flowers would have an appeal 
for bears and eause them to gather in 
some numbers among the park-like gar- 
dens occupied by the Bear-Grass plant. 
Bear-Grass seems to have its favorite 
habitat in the Northern Rocky Mountain 








Bear-grass stalks after flowers have fallen 
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section, but is found to some extent still 
further West. “They are handsome 
around Mt. Ranier” (Armstrong’s Field- 
book of Western Flowers). It is men- 
tioned frequently by Lewis (of the Lewis 
and Clark expedition) in his letters to 
President Jefferson; and therein stated 
that the Bear-Grass was used by the 
squaws for the manufacturing of baskets 
and ropes. The plant is also known as 
Squaw-grass, Basket-grass and Bear- 
paw. 





Stuartia: Relative of the Tea 


Plant 

E XPLORING a faint trail leading 

through a narrow defile in the Blue 
Ridge Mountains, I was arrested by see- 
ing at my feet a number of large white 
flowers that lay scattered on the ground. 
Looking around to discover from whence 
they had fallen, I saw overhead the long 
slender branches of a small tree on which 
were more of the attractive blossoms. I 
was able to gather a few to take with me 
for more careful examination. 

I found they were the blossoms of a 
somewhat rare plant, Stuartia virginica, 
according to Gray, belonging to the Cam- 
mellia family and a near relative of the 
Tea Plant of China. It is a small tree 
well worthy of cultivation for its hand- 
some flowers, which are as large as, and 
somewhat resemble, those of the Cherokee 
Rose. 

The broad, white-cupped petals, five in 
number, are crinkled and the center is 
filled with many long stamens of a rich 
maroon color, tipped with golden-yellow 
anthers. 

A related genus is the Gordonia Lasian- 
thus, or Loblolly Bay, found in swampy 
ground near the coast. This is an ever- 
green shrub with white camellia-like 
flowers. Another species, G. Altamaha, 
was found more than a century ago grow- 
ing on the banks of the Altamaha River. 
_ This plant was on the verge of extine- 
tion when discovered and there has never 
been another specimen found, although 
extensive search has been made for it by 
many botanists. This one plant was 
taken, I think, to Philadelphia, and from 
it all the plants of this species now in 
existence were propagated. 

C. R. Harpy, (Ga.) 





Ferns Around the Pool 


Ferns blend with and help to create that 
aquatic atmosphere which you must have 
around about the Pool. 

Ferns help mightily to create an appear- 
ance of age in such a garden, along the 
newly-made stream or in the rocky slope. 

In the rocky slope where, as Summer ad- 
‘ vanees, there is a tendency to sameness, 
what a relief is given by a cluster here and 
there of the Ferns. 

In a tropical setting, blending with the 
palms, the reeds and the broad-leafed plants, 
the horizontal inclination with the droopy, 
generous verdure, the versatile Fern has a 
prominent place. 

Transplanting can be done almost any 
time during the growing seasons, but late 
Spring is the least advisable and Midsum- 
mer is the best, as the leaves are tougher 
and the plants at their natural height for 
proper grouping. 

—(Home and Garden Review) 


(Flower YJ 
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Trouble With Roses 


To THE EDITOR :— 


I have two lovely Talisman Rose plants, and 
for the second time, this morning I notice that 
something has happened to my Rosebuds. They 
are not going to open. In a few of my other 
Rosebushes the stem seems to bend right over, 
as though it was not strong enough to hold 
the Rose up. 

Will you please let me know what to do 
with them? I have about 67 Roses in all, and 
of course I am very much disappointed that 
they are beginning to act this way. I have 
applied some “All in One” dust quite often. I 
use Vigoro to fertilize. 


MrS. PAULINE B. LANDRY, (Me.) 


Answer:—The trouble with the Talis- 
man Rosebuds is that they are possibly 
afflicted with the difficulty so constantly 
met in one of the parents of this superb 
Rose, which was Souv, de Claudius Pernet. 
That gets black centers and does not open. 
My suggestion is that these buds, which 
are usually the terminal buds, I think you 
will find, be at once removed. 

Mid-summer conditions are not good for 
Roses in general, and I am not so much 
surprised at the way any Rose behaves 
when it has to face the hot sun at torrid 
temperatures. 

It would be well to examine one of the 
other Roses of which the stem “seems to 
bend right over,” to note whether a bother- 
some borer is traversing the center of the 
stem. There is a nasty insect, supposed to 
result from eggs deposited by a bee, which 
is not happy unless it is working its way 
down the center of a Rose stem. This 
usually operates on the stronger canes, 
however, and not on the new growth. I 
cannot tell from what you write whether 
or not the difficulty referred to is on young 
or old wood. 

If you cared to wrap up in a little damp 
moss and paraffin paper several specimens 
of the canes that are in trouble and send 
them to Mr. Bruce Parsons, Pathologist of 
the American Rose Society, care of The 
Conard-Pyle Company, West Grove, Pa., 
he will promptly investigate the trouble 
from a scientific standpoint. He is work- 
ing for the American Rose Society, of which 
you might well be a member in order to get 
the best out of your Roses. 


J. Horace McFARLAND, (Pa.) 





Storing Gladiolus Bulblets in 
Sand 


To THE EDITOR :— 


Will you tell me how you handle your bulb- 
lets so that they start growing so quickly? 
Some have sprouts on them when received. 
You said they had been in dirt. Please tell me 
your care. 


Mine are coming on now, but so much slower 
than yours. 


E. F. THEISEN, (Iowa) 

Answer :—Bulblets in comparatively large 
quantities are very readily stored in moist 
sand. For some years I used clean pit or 
builder’s sand, but recently have been using 
sand from a railroad cut, which is appar- 
ently just as good for the purpose. 

Bulblets should not be put in sand soon 
after digging, because they are likely to 
mold or even rot if this is done. Generally 
we do not put bulblets in sand until about 
January. Thus they have a couple of 
months at least, after digging, for curing 
period. In other words, they should be 
reasonably cured before putting into moist 
sand. 


Bulblets may be stored in any rather 
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tight container like tin cans, tubs, barrels 
or boxes, but they should not, of course, be 
tightly sealed. The sand should be mixed 
with water so that it is about like stiff 
mortar, and then about equal bulk of bulb- 
lets and sand used. Perhaps not more than 
one part of sand to two parts of bulblets 
will answer well enough when handled in 
large quantities. After putting in the sand 
for a few weeks, bulblets should be ex- 
amined, and if they show mold, should be 
stirred, but usually this is not necessary. 
Before planting, the sand should be screened 
out, and even though some of the bulblets 
have started sprouts to considerable extent, 
it does not seem to injure them, as they 
keep on growing well when planted. When 
handled as above, the rather dry bulblets 
will soak up the moisture from the sand to 
such an extent that the mixture will not 
appear wet. When stored in small pack- 
ages, it is sometimes necessary to re-sand 
after a month or so, screening out the dry 
sand and substituting damp sand as above, 
but this will not be necessary in the large 
packages where the evaporation is_ less. 
Packages should be covered, but not too 
tightly. Something like bagging or several 
thicknesses of paper placed on top will 
answer nicely. Fresh sand should be used 
each year. 

Bulblets stored in this way germinate 
not only much more quickly, but a larger 
proportion of germination is secured. Alto- 
gether the method is a very simple and 
practical way of getting good growth out 
of the bulblets. 

MADISON COOPER 





Propagating Geraniums 


To the EpITtTor :— 


I have some Geraniums in a window box. 
Will you tgll me how to fix them to keep them 
down the cellar all Winter; when to slip them, 
and when to get them out in the Spring, so 
they will bloom again next Summer? 

cc. & &. Ux. %.) 


Answers:—Geranium cuttings may be 
rooted outdoors in August and September. 
Take the cutting immediately under a 
joint, and shorten the leaves one-half. Set 
close together in boxes in a soil consisting 
of equal parts of sand, loam and leaf mold. 
Do not add any manure. Keep them in a 
sheltered place, partly shaded, and give 
very little water. Do not expose the cut- 
tings to heavy rain. We often root such 
cuttings in the beds where the plants are 
growing, but boxes or pots are safer. Com- 
mercially, Geraniums are extensively propa- 
gated under glass in Winter and Spring, in 
propagating beds of sand with bottom heat. 

Geraniums are set out in the Spring 
when danger of frost is over. Our own ex- 
perience of cellar storage of old Geran- 
ium plants has never been satisfactory, and 
we much prefer to raise young plants from 
cuttings, and car them over in the 
window. They bloom very little during the 
Winter and are thus ready to flower when 
set outside. We have tried hanging the 
plants up in the cellar without earth, and 
have also planted them in boxes of earth 
and kept them dormant, only giving enough 
water to prevent the soil from being dust 
dry. Some survive under both methods, but 
they must be cut back severely and gradu- 
ally brought into growth before being set out. 
They do not give such compact and shapely 
plants as the cuttings, and often need a 
good deal of nursing. 

—Rural New-Yorker. 
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Questions and Answers Asked 
and Answered by Readers 


Readers who can assist by fiving gen- 
eral or special information will confer a 
favor on the inquirer, as well as the Editor. 
A brief statement of facts and definite 
information is desired. 














QUESTIONS 


CHRYSANTHEMUM BLOOMS IN JUNE 
Isn’t it very unusual for a Chrysanthe- 
mum to bloom this early, even in this part 
of the world? A friend has a large double- 
yellow one in bloom. 
H. H. S., (Ga.) 


INSECT DAMAGES MADONNA LILY 

i have about 50 Madonna Lilies, and my 
next-door neighbor has a good many too. 
We have been greatly troubled by some 
worm or insect boring into the buds and 
leaving them hollow. No other parts of the 
plant are touched, and I have been unable 
to find out what has caused the trouble. 
If any Flower GROwER reader can tell me 
and give a remedy, it will be greatly 
appreciated. 

HELEN M. TURNER, (Va.) 


HEMLOCK SPRAY FOR BEETLES 

It has been suggested that a scourge of 
Bettles will come this year to destroy flow- 
ers and garden stuff, and the suggested 
remedy is Hemlock Spray. I do not find 
any literature relative to this, and if some 
reader can advise me as to strength of 
spray, and whether it is a regular com- 
mercial product, etc., I shall be grateful. 


A. L. Smirn, ( Penna.) 


TO KILL POPLAR TREES 

I would like to ask if I can kill Poplar 
trees in front of my home. The roots have 
started to get into my sewer and are caus- 
ing me any amount of trouble. Any infor- 
ination as to how to kill these trees will be 
appreciated. 

Frep Kivae, (N. J.) 


PAINT FOR REPAIRING WOUNDED TREE 
I had a tree that was run into by a 
neighbor’s automobile, peeling off all the 
bark from about two feet to the ground. I 
wish to paint the exposed part of the tree 
to save it from dying and will you please 
advise me just the composition of this 
paint? I know that this tree paint con- 

tains some phenol coefficient. 
L. H. Turner, (Ga.) 
SCUM OR ALGAE IN FISH POOL 

Will some reader tell me what will pre- 
vent green scum or algae in fish pool? | 
have 8 small Goldfish and the pool is 4 by 6 
feet, with 15 inches of water. I have Par- 
rot Feather and Shell Flower Plants in 
pool, and there is nothing else growing in 
it. It is necessary to change water about 
every 10 days or every week. I also have 
running water in the pool part of the time. 

W. E. GIrespie, ( Mich.) 


TULIP TROUBLES 

I set out about 150 Tulip bulbs last 
Fall. They all came up this Spring, but 
several came up what I call “Blind,” that 
is only one leaf came up and they will not 
bloom this year. What I would like to 
know is what caused them to do it. I 
had some last year do the same thing, but 
not the same bulbs. This year I sent away 
and got some new ones which did the same 
thing. Will these same bulbs do this next 
year if taken up when ripe and planted 


again next Fall or would it be best to leave 
them in the ground for a couple of years? 
I gave these bulbs a light covering of Rab- 
bit manure and straw after the ground was 
frozen last Fall and took it off after they 
had started to come up. 


D. H. Sanrorp, (Ohio) 


WANTS TO GROW LADY’S SLIPPERS 

I am very much interested in growing 
Wild Orchids, Lady Slippers—of the Orchid 
family;—and Trailing Arbutus, Epigaea 
repens, of the Heath family. I have trans- 
planted a few bulbs of the Orchids with 
success and have also raised them from 
seed, but my experience is limited, and as 
they are so rare I would appreciate any 
advice, as I do not wish to kill any. We 
wish to have a large bed of them in their 
natural habitat. 

I also wish a bed of Arbutus, and I have 
no idea how to get it, as I am told it is 
impossible to transplant and seed seldom 
grows. Can the seed be purchased? 


Mrs. JAMES F. Cooper, ( Mich.) 
INFORMATION WANTED ABOUT GUPPIES 
If any reader has Guppies, I would like 

information as to how they can be in- 

creased. I am sure that my Fish ate her 
young, and I wonder if one must take heed 
on this subject, and how is it best handled ? 


Mrs. C. B. Stopparp. (N. Y.) 
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ANSWERS 


HARDY PERENNIALS FOR MINNESOTA 
Answering Mrs. W. G. Bugbee, ( Minn.) : 
In Manitoba, Canada, I grow the Daffodil 

variety, King Alfred, Emperor, Empress, 
and VonSion of the yellow’ trumpet 
varieties; and Poeticus ornatus, white, 
with white cup fringed with orange. I 
plant eight to ten inches deep in October 
a week or so before freeze-up and we get 
30° below zero. After freeze-up cover with 
sticks or straw, and allow this covering to 
remain until the ground thaws out. They 
are in flower throughout May and June 
according to location. 

Planted with Purple or blue Iris pumila 
(dwart Iris) they bloom together and make 
a delightful blend of color. As for hardy 
perennials a complete list would take too 
much space but all of the following are 
hardy with five or six months Winter and 
30° or 40° below zero weather. Give some 
covering to hold the snow and _ prevent 
alternate thawing and freezing in the late 
Winter. It is the heaving of the soil that 
kills, not the cold. 

Suggest you get Brand’s catalogue as per 
advertised on back cover of July issue. 


HARDY HERBACEOUS PERENNIALS 
Aquilegia in variety 
Aster in variety 
Pyretheum 





View on the Maquoketa 
River, lowa 


This is a rock which looks 
like Maggie from Geo. Mc- 
Manus’ cartoon. This rock 
is on the Maquoketa River, 
three miles West of Maquo- 
keta, lowa. This face is 
25 feet high and 100 feet up 
from the River. 1 found it 
as | was taking views along 
the River. 


(Photo by E H Mange, 
Maquoketa, Iowa) 
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Shasta Daisy 

Delphinium in variety 

Dianthus Coccineus 

Dianthus Plumarius 

Dicentra Spectabites (Bleeding Heart) 
Gypsophilia paniculata 

Helenium autumnale 


Lilium Tenuifolium (Siberian Coral Lily) 
Lilium Tigrinum 
Lilium Umbellatum 
Lychnis 
Papover Orientale (Poppy) 
Phlox 
Rudbeckia 
Sedum (Stone Crop) 
Viola (Pansy) 

HARDY SHRUBS 

Flower Color 

Caragana (Siberian Pea 

Saar June Yellow 
Cornus (Siberian Dog- 

MEY ere at Rn ik 180 June White 
Hydrangea Paniculata.. Aug.-Oct. Wh. to Pk. 
Lonicera Tatarica(Honey- 

rer ee June Pink 
Prunus Nana (Russian 

| re ee May Pink 
Salix in variety (Wil 

1OWS) TOMBS... 6.000 dec te 
PEP ee eee May aura 
Spiraea Sorbifolia...... June Cream 
Roses. Rosa Rugosa and their hybrids. No 


protection needed 





S. A. Kirk, (Man.) 
INK FOR ZINC LABELS 

Answering FE. G. Markham, (Ont.) : 

I offer the following: 

1. Copper subacetate............ 1 dram 
Ammonium chloride ......... 1 dram 
“| Se aera % dram 
NN at ae cies Sx Gnd caadi en helbeesas 8 10 dram 


Shake thoroughly before using. 


2. 1 dram of copper chloride in 1 0z. water 
also makes a permanent mark on zine. 

Would add the caution that the zine 

strips should be thoroughly clean before 


marking. Fine steel wool is best to use in 
cleaning. The ink given in formula No. 2 


may oxidize white in spots, but water re- 
turns the black color and it is legible at all 
times. I have over 250 of these in use on 
Iris and Peonies. 


Davip A. STARR, (N. J.) 


GRAFTING DOGWOOD 

Answering Bertha M. Tyson, (Md.) : 

Grafting is done here in late Winter and 
then in the Spring; the grafts are lined out 
in the nursery row to grow. 

The best way is to bud white seedlings in 
the nursery row in September, perhaps late 
August if the bark on the stocks will slip. 
The season may be earlier in Maryland 
than here in Connecticut. Watch stocks 
and see when the bark is loose enough to 
insert the bud. Then tie with raffia. 
Watch buds so the ties do not strangle the 
stocks, 

The pink Dogwood seems to be growing 
more popular every day. Everybody with 
yard enough wants one. Yale University 
is setting a good many around their new 
buildings. 

NEwTon J. PECK, 


(Conn. ) 


“RETARDING”’ TULIP BLOOMS 


Several dozens of Darwin Tulips, dug u 
in June and planted on north side of build- 
ing (about four feet from base) in Novem- 
ber, 1930, were the only Tulips in first class 
condition for Memorial Day, 1931, although 
many of the same varieties in direct sun- 
light were disposed of, in bouquets. All 
autumn-planted bulbs, set the previous 
Fall, will come up and bloom a bit later 
than the same varieties which have been 
planted for years. It is said that com- 
parative shade and moisture, as on north 
side of building, are not so good for bulbs, 
as a dry, even baked soil during Summer; 
but many of mine, in such a position, have 
done well enough for years, and from this 
bed I am reasonably sure of some blooms 
for Memorial Day. In fact, in 1931, some 
of the buds had not shown color until early 
June. So this is one way to “retard” Tulip 
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blooms—plant bulbs in comparative shade, 
the previous Fall. 

The “black” Tulip (La Tulipe Noire), 
has a habit of producing two blooms to a 
stem, and did so for the first time in my 
garden in 31. This variety, with its 
comparatively flat, wide-open flowers, was 
admired as much as any in my garden. 
With my fondness for red and pink, I like 
the variety, Pride of Haarlem, as well as 
well as any—but all are very attractive 
and pleasing. I had some glorious striped 
red and pink varieties. I do not know 
whether they were Rembrandts — or 
Rybloomens. 

7 BENJAMIN KEEcH, (N. Y.) 


FLOWER ON SANSEVERIA—CARDINAL BIRDS 

Answer to Laura N. Braytan, page 335: 

Notice you say that you have never 
known flowers on the Sanseveria. When | 
returned on April 15th, from a Winter’s 
absence, I found a spray of small greenish 
flowers starred with sparkling drops of 
sticky liquid. They were sparsely set on 
a stiff stem eight inches tall and were 
neither showy nor scented. 

One of the bird-loving contributors asks 
about the Winter home of the Cardinal. 
They are to be seen all Winter in South- 
western Ohio, and come several times daily 
to feed on canteloupe seeds and such, at a 
step by the window. 

Mrs. Kent HAMILTON, (Ohio) 








HARDY PERENNIALS 

Answering Mrs. W. A. Bugbee, (Minn) : 

I hope it is not colder in Minnesota than 
in our section of Vermont, usually—20° 
sometime during the winter, and one winter 
it was—36°. Jonquils, Narcissus and 
Japan Quince all came up smiling through 
it all. We usually have a good blanket 
of snow to protect our bulbs but for fear 
we will not I cover with an inch of dry 
fine stuff from the farm yard, then two or 
three inches of leaves and a few branches 
to hold it in place. 

The Daffodils, Trumpet Narcissus, Poets, 
and the lovely new hybrids all seem fully 
as hardy as Tulips; and the Daffies 
especially increase so much that I have 
given away a half bushel or more of bulbs 
several times. The Narcissus may all be 
allowed to remain in the ground four or 
five seasons without resetting; the Japan 
Quince is one of our hardiest shrubs; and 
all the newer Lilacs so far prove hardy. 
Also Flowering Almond Syringa, Tartarian 
Honeysuckles, and Hydrangeas and several 
others. 

MOTHER BEE, (Vt.) 


POINSETTIA AFTER BLOOMING 


Answering Mrs. Ella F. Flanders, 
(N. J.); in reference to Poinsettias after 
blooming : 

I have three plants in a six-inch pot. 
Last January after blooming I cut back 
to original growth, put down cellar, watered 
very seldom, brought up in April and have 
a growth a foot long on each of the three 
original stalks. Water every other day 
and keep it in North window, where it 
never gets the sun. 

Has bloomed twice since I got it two 
years ago. It grows so fast that I put a 
stake in and tied it so it will not fall over; 
no trouble at all to take care of. 


P. A. FINLAYSON, (Ohio) 





RABBIT’SFOOT FERN 

Replying to F. Peterson, (Calif.), June 
issue: 

The “Rabbit’sfoot” Fern Davallia_ bul- 
lata, used to be plentiful in this locality 
forty odd years ago. It is I believe, a 
Japanese species, and the roots were made 
up into a ball, and cased in with bamboo 
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strips. Those buying them were instructed 
to soak the balls in warm water for a day 
or so, then hang them up and keep them 
wet until the Ferns began to grow. 
The only ones that I have seen for some 
years were in botanic gardens. 
I. G. N., (Mass. ) 


MAGNOLIAS IN INDIANA 


Answering J. E. Ruffing, (Ind.) : 

Magnolias of the deciduous type grow 
well on every variety of Magnolia stock 
that I have ever tried, but probably the 


best stock is the Magnolia acuminata 
(Cucumber tree) and the Magnolia 


tripetala (Umbrella tree). Stock of these 
can readily be procured by gathering seed 
in the Fall, rubbing off the pulp after mix- 
ing for a day or so with wood ashes, drying 
the seed just a little and mixing with sand, 
and placing in a cool place where it will not 
freeze until the following Spring when it 
may be planted. Seed will germinate 
readily and grow rapidly, some seedlings 
being large enough to graft by the fol- 
lowing Spring. Magnolias graft very 
readily. In fact, they and the Papaws are 
the only two plants of the less common kind 
that I have been able to get a hundred per 
cent catches. It makes no difference what 
mechanical union is made in grafting, pro- 
viding the cambium meets, the scions are 
good, and they are covered well to prevent 
drying out and infection. The best method 
for grafting is the “Paraffin method” used 
in Nut Culture. The scions ought to be 
cut just before the buds begin to swell, 
(although I have cut scions many a time 
when in full bloom, selecting those with 
a few dormant buds) and placed in a cool 
cellar or buried in rather dry earth in a dry 
place until about the time when the leaf 
buds begin to swell just a little; then place 
them on the stock. This is about the latter 
part of April or early May, although graft- 
ing may be done much earlier and also well 
into June. If the sun shines brightly, they 
must be shaded, 


G. A. ZIMMERMAN, (Pa.) 








* PLANTS FOR AQUARIUM 

In your question box of the July issue, 
Mrs. C. Stoddard of New York, asks how 
Valisneria should be planted in the 
aquarium. 

It should be planted (both the broad and 
narrow-leaved kinds) in the sand on the 
floor of the aquarium, as the roots are sup- 
posed to help keep the sand pure. It should 
be entirely submerged. It is sometimes 
difficult to keep it planted as the fish pull 
it up and eat the roots. 


Mrs. Jos. J. SACKMAN, (IIl.) 


HOLLY FROM SEED 

Answering John Allen, (Ohio) : 

I will say that the answer that the birds 
had to eat the seeds first, was an evasive 
answer. 

I have never tried growing Holly (that 
belongs to Ilex family) from seed but will 
quote from L. H. Bailey’s Cyclo. of Hort.: 

“Prop. is by seeds, which do not germinate 
until the second year, and are therefore strati- 


fied and treated like those of the slow-growing 
Hawthornes.” 


For further information refer to Bailey’s 
Cyclo. of Hort., probably found at your 
nearest Public Library. 

Ronatp A. Bortne, (Calif.) 
GROWING IRISES FROM SEED 

Answering J. G. Kenan, (Okla.), June 
issue: 

I have been quite successful in this 
method of securing new plants and have 
tried three different ways. 

One year the seed was sown in an open 

(Continued in Col. 2, pag. 441) 
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Classified Advertising Section 


amnnnneennENE NERD niiTiite! 








RATE 124%2c PER WORD. Count ALL WORDS. 
Include initials, abbreviations and numbers, and in- 
cluding name and address. 10c per word for three 
or more consecutive insertions using same copy. No 
order for less than $2.00 per month accepted. Ads 
in this department will be: classified where practi- 
cable but accurate classification not promised. Ad- 
vertisements for this department must be in by the 
15th of the month. Cash with order. 




















Amaryllis 


RARE BULBS OF THE AMARYLLIS FAMILY—Bella- 
donna Lily, Blue Lily of the Nile, Guernsey Lily, Fairy 
ily, § rough Lily, Red Spider Lily,—1 blooming 
size bulb of all 5 varieties—$2.25 postpaid. Catalog. 
Gordon Ainsley, Campbell, Calif. 











Aquatics 





TOY FISH breeding profitable. “Aquatic Life’ teaches 
you, Two copies 25c; yearly $1.50. 805 World Building, 
Baltimore, Md. 








Bulbs 
TWO LOVELY NATIVE PERENNIALS for the wild gar- 
den, or half-shady border. Plant now in liberal groups 
for next Spring. MERTENSIA VIRGINICA, $1.60 for 10, 
$3.25 for 25. TRILLIUM GRANDIFLORUM, $1 for 10, 
$2 for 25. Postage extra. GRAY & COLE, Ward Hill, 
Mass = baci etnias 
FREE COLOR GARDEN BOOK and catalogue. Prepaid 
Prices. Bulbs, Seeds. Brown Bulb Ranch Two, 
Capitola, California. i ah Ro sas CY aap: 
BULB SEED RARITIES for Autumn sowing. Tree Peony, 
Iris species, unusual Lilies, Eremurus, Fritillaria, Amaryl- 
lis, etc. Catalog free. Rex. Pearce, Merchantville, N. J 

















DAFFODILS, five superfine 25c; twenty-five $1.00; ten 
named 50c. King Alfred each 10c, Sassenheim 10c, Tre- 
serve 20c. Five Giant Poeticus, Sir Watkin or Poetaz 25c. 
Descriptive list free. Five Spanish or three German Iris 
25c. Peonies, each, Red 30c, Rose Pink, White, 25c. 
Eight Darwin Tulips 25c. Postage 10c on whole order. 
Beman Gardens (Growers, established 1904), North Em- 
poria, Va. 

BULB COLLECTION—12 each; Allium. Brodiaea, Cala- 
chortus, Spanish Iris, Narcissus and Tulips. $2.25 post- 
paid. Catalog. Gordon Ainsley, Campbell, Calif.. 


25 DAFFODIL BULBS, $1,00; 25 Tulip Bulbs, $1.00; 
assorted, labeled. Postpaid. Kimball Bulb Gardens, 264 
23rd St., Portland, Oregon. 

MIXED TULIPS—$1.50 per 100; Narcissus mixed, $2.00; 
Iris, mixed, 20 varieties, $1.00. Send for list. Raymond 
C. Flory, Grants Pass, Ore. 


SEPTEMBER ONLY. Large Flowering Trumpet Daffo- 
dils, 10 pounds, postpaid. King Alfred, $10.00: Vic- 
toria, $7.50; Golden Spur, $8.50; Princeps, $5.50; Large 
Flowering Tulips, $7.50. Catalogs. Vito Conenna Bulb 
rms, Snohomish, Wash. 

BULBS—September bargain, six good Lily bulbs, six 
named varieites, $1.25 prepaid. We have fine Narcissus, 
Iris, Lilies, Tulips and Perennials. Walter R. Taylor, 
Olympia, Wash. R 4. ; 
BULBS. Tulips 45c a dozen. Lilies. Iris, Peonies. 
Perennials. Send for list. Alexander Lepley, R. D. 
Lewistown, Pa. 


TWENTY GRAPE HYACINTHS, 20 Spanish Iris. 20 
Tulips, 12 English Iris, 12 Dutch Iris, 12 Scillas, 12 
Narcissus, 5 Hemerocallis, or 5 Doronicums, 50 cents. 
Any six items $2.50. Joe Smith, Olympia, Wash. 






































Cactus 





CACTI——10 beautiful Cacti with bowl to plant, $1.00 
ee rf pL nen -— mixed, 10c. 5 Rare 
succulents, r postpaid. esert Pl i 

Box 95. El Paso, Texas. oe Se ae 


CACTUS, 10 kinds baby size, $1.00. Cactus, 5 kinds 
blooming size, $1.00. Prepaid. Satisfacti ; - rf 
Mrs. Fred Clark, Van Horn, Texas. a 


CACTUS—15 different varieties, blooming size, 1 of eac 
TS Gea oa postpaid. Bd 2 of each ae 
3 paid, $3.00. gs with nam in- 
formation. C. J. Brooks, Allamoore, Texas, thesia 
TEN CACTI and Succulents for one dollar. MC. Shaw. 
2833 Estara Ave., Ios Angeles, Calif. SP8*: 


















Dahlias 








WE ARE GOING to make the price low enough so ou 
Dahlias will sell. Better get your name = our list 
for fall prices. Knollwood Gardens, Winston-Salem, N. C. 








Delphiniums 


WINGS RENOWNED DELPHINIUMS unexcelled here or 
abroad, mostly Wrexham strain, taking highest prizes at 
garden and cut flower shows. Mixed seed $1.00, named 
varieties $1.50, mixed named varieties $2.00 a package. 
Baby Seedli $7.50 for two dozen, all prepaid. We 
raise Delphiniums exclusively. 1931 seed ready in July. 
Wings Delphinium Garden, Box 3380, Portland, Oregon. 
JORDAN’S GIANT flowered Delphiniums. Dr. H. M. 
Jordan, Box B, Hicksville, Ohio. i 
WREXHAM STRAIN DELPHINIUMS. Immense spire- 
like trusses of bloom. A delight to all true flower 
lovers. Photos sent on request. F. Dean, 143 Seventh 
Ave., W. Longueuil, Quebec, Canada. 


HEALTHY ONE-YEAR DELPHINIUM PLANTS bloom- 
ing now. Wrexham Hybrids, Blackmore and Langdon 
Hybrids $1.25 per dozen; Improved Belladonna, Bellamosa, 
$1.00 per dozen; Chinese blue and Chinese white. 
‘9 cents per dozen. One dozen each of the above varieties 
or 72 plants for $5.25 or six of each variety for $2.75. 
Cash with order. Postage prepaid anywhere. The 
Hardy Nursery, Lyons, Kansas. 


NEW CROP extra choice Wrexham Delphinium seed 
me 50c; 1000, $1.00. Paul Ward, Hillsdale, 

















DELPHINIUM—Fresh Blackmore, Langdon and ‘Wrexham 
seed, liberal packet, 50c. Louis W. Wilsch, 55 Cumer- 
ford St., Providence, R. 


HOODACRES DELPHINIUMS—Largest Delphinium farm 
in America—heavy rooting, sturdy, expertly grown. Our 
system of packing insures perfect delivery everywhere. 
Seeds saved only from finest prepared specimens out of 
many thousands in the fields. Originator of HOODAC’''S 
WHITES—large, double, vigorous, magnificent. Introducer 
to this country and extensive grower of the Wrexham 
strain. Now breeding many new colors and forms. Chas. 
F’. Barber, Troutdale, Oregon. 


Gladiolus 


FOUR VERY FINE Glads of my own breeding ; Plumea 
Knight, registration number 1916; Mary F. Snow, registra- 
tion number 1915; C. A. Brooks, registration number 
1914; Robert Treat, registration number, 1913. New 
crop will be ready in November and a one inch corm 
of each of the four will cost $20.00 for the set. 
Alfred J. Crane, Monroe, N. Y. 














FRAGRANT GLADIOLUS. Cream yellow flowers; noc- 
turnally fragrant with rich gardenia or orange-like per- 
fume. PLANT NOW for early spring bloom. As easily 
grown as common Gladiolus. Special offer expires Oct. 
lst; blooming size bulbs, 12 for $2.00. Postage prepaid. 
Catalogue upon request. Henderson’s Experimental Garden, 
Route 5, Box 22, Fresno, Calif. Wm. H. Henderson,, 
former assistant to Luther Burbank. 


SOUTH AFRICAN SPECIES of Gladiolus bulbs and 
seeds. Also seeds of other bulbs. Catalog. Gordon 
Ainsley, Campbell, Calif. 


ANNUAL DOLLAR SALE bulblets November delivery. 
Albatros 35, Aida 25, Ave Maria 50, Angel’s Dream 100, 
Aflame 300, Betty Nuthall 200. Berty Snow 300, Bill 
Sowden 10, Chicago 100, Belinde 250. Coryphee 100, 
Coronado 100, Commander Koehl 12, Chief Joseph 160, 
Commodore 50, Dr. Moody 200, Early Phipps 200, Gen. 
Canby 50, Gloriola 30, Heavenly Blue 200, Hinemoa 30, 
Improved Henry Ford 2, Jubilee 30, Joerg’s White 200, 
Jonkheer Van Tets 25, Lady Macbeth 100, Loyalty 50, 
La Paloma 75, Lady of Lake 75, Mrs. S. A. Errey 30, 
Minuet 300, Marmora 300, Marocco 50, Mother Machree 
75, Mammoth White 25, Monarch of the Glen 25, Mrs. 
Calvin Coolidge 150, Orange Wonder 100, Our Selection 
50, Pfitzer Triumph 200, Red Glory 200, Red _ Tornado 
125, Royal Lavender 100, Rippling Waters 125. Ramesses 
3, Salbach’s Pink 100, Thos. A. Edison 15, Victor 150, 
Veilchenblau 200, Yellow Perfection 25. Each item one 
dollar; six different items for $5.00; 13 different for 
$10.00; all 50 for $35.00. No fall list this year. Order 
at once as quantities limited some varieties. Scofield’s, 
1850 E. Alder St., Portland, Oregon 

















Irises 


RISES, 25 CHOICE VARIETIES, labeled, all different, 
prepaid, for $1.00. Ask for list now ready. John . 
Bommersbach, Decatur, Il. 








70 IRIS BEAUTIFUL PASTEL SHADES, al! different, 
Hk. and labeled $1.00. Peonies 4 for $1. Atkins 
Perennial Gardens, Barrington, J. 








RARE SPECIES OF BULBOUS IRIS—Bucharica, Pa- 
vonia, Persica Reticulata—Collection of 1 each, $5.25, 
postpaid. Catalog. Gordon Ainsley, Campbell, Calif. 
‘BULBOUS IRISES. 25 Dutch Iris bulbs, one dollar, 25 
Spanish, English and Dutch assorted colors, one dollar. 
PREPAID. Sherbrooke Gardens, Kirkland, Washington. 


THREE EACH, 10 varieties, labeled, $1.00. Including 
Alcazar and Williamson. Plus postage. Wedgewood 
Gardens, Rex, Oregon. 


JAP IRIS SEEDLINGS from strain of unusual beauty, 
vigorous plants, single and double mixed. Fifteen for a 
dollar. Five dollars a hundred. Also BLACK BERRY 
LILY good novelty—hardy, one dollar a dozen. Sawyer 
Water Gardens, Ellet, Ohio. 


SURPLUS—Abenda, Afterglow, Ambigu, Ann _ Leslie, 
Archevique, Arnold, Azure, Barton, Harrington, Benbow, 
Bluett, Camelot, Cavielier, Cecil Minturn, Cluny, Cande- 
lot, Dejah Fairy, Fedora, Fryer’s Glory, Georgia, Grapta, 
Halo, Harpalion, Hermosa, Iris King, Juniata, Kath, Fryer, 
Lent Williamson, Leota, LaNeige, Lullworth, MaMie, 
Marshmarigold, Miranda, Mme. Chobaut, Mother Pearl, 
Mrs. Fryer, Dallmatica, Nancy Orne, Prospero, Prospero 
Laugier, Queen Caterina, Quaker Lady, Rhein Nixe, 
Roseway, Shekinah, Sindjkhat, Steepway, Tristram, True 
Charm, Virginia Moore, W. C. Terry, Zillia, Zua, Zuan- 
nenberg. Two of one kind for fifteen cents. Five of one 
kind for twenty-five cents. Minimum orders, three dol- 
lars. Six dollars worth for _ five dollars. Morning 
Splendor free with each five-dollar order. See Offer in 
August FLOWER GROWER. _ Surplus limited, state sec- 
ond choice for some. Grand View Iris Gardens, Dubuque, 
Iowa. 

30 IRIS, $1.00. 100—$2.00. 15 extra fine varieties, $1.00. 
Exchange for Perennials. Stoneroad, Yeagertown, Pa. 


UNUSUAL JIRISES—Collection of 10 dwarfs, $2.00; 
10 Intermediates, $1.50; 25 Tall Bearded, $3.00; 50 
varieties, $6.00: 100 roots in 10 varieties, $7.50 and $10; 
& Siberians, $2.50. Each variety different and correctly 
labeled. Postage extra. Kenwood Iris Gardens, R. R. 10, 
Cincinnati. Ohio. 


TRIS SPECIAL—Surplus from our cut flower varieties— 
100 in mixture $1.50. Mixed Tulip bulbs $1.50 per 100 
Wyatt’s Gardens, Auburn, Ind. 


PRINCESS BEATRICE, sturdy Oregon Rhizomes, dirt 
cheap, $1.50 dozen, prepaid. Glenmorrie Gardens, Oswego, 
Ore. No catalogue. © : 















































Lilies 

GET ACQUAINTED OFFER. For a dollar you get 100 
%kegal Lily bulbs, some will bloom first year. Low prices 
on larger sizes. planting instructions free. 8S. Harper, 
Ficrist, R. 3, Puyallup, Wash, phd 
LARGE REGAL LILIES. Over six inches in circumfer 
ence. Four for $1.00. 24 for $5.00. Fall delivery. Mr. 
Thor Nicodemus, Colfax, Towa, 

SOW LILY SEEDS NOW for Spring germination. I list 
all the more unusual hardy sorts. Catalog free. Rex. 
Pearce, Merchantville, N. J. Reena AS aes 
RARE JAPANESE LILIES—Batemanniae, Cernuum, 
Henryi, Leichtlini, Speciosum Magnificum, Double Tigri- 
num. 1 choice flowering size each—$2.75, postpaid. 
Catalog. Gordon Ainsley, Campbell, Calif. 
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REGAL LILIES. Plant now. 100 small bulbs for $1.00. 
Blooming size, 7 for $1.00, 20 for $2.25. Large, 10 for 
$2.50, 25 for $5.00. Postpaid. Liberal packet seed free 
with all orders Ralph Pommert, Pacific, Wash, hig 
TENUIFOLIUM LILIES, $2 per doz. 1 yr. $1.00 per 
doz. Other Lilies. The Far North Gardens, Iron River, 
Wisc. BEES cat Bike: 

VERY LARGE REGAL BULBS, October delivery, $2.00 
doz. Postpaid. Maud Martin, 1375 Northwest 24th, 
Portland, Ore. 








Pansies 


a a ‘ . . 
THE OREGON GIANTS. Order seed of the originator 
of this strain and be sure of pure stock. Finest Florists’ 
Mixture, 600 seeds, $1.00. Mrs. Merton G. Ellis, Canby, 
Oregon. 


PANSIES—HARDY PERENNIALS, best strains on the 


the market, strong seedlings, $.60—100; $5.00—1000. Send 
for list. J. C. Schmidt, Bristol, Pa. 





Peonies 





PEONY NOVELTIES. At Depression Prices, Write me 
for quotations. O. L. Ringle, Wausau, Wisconsin. 

PEYTON’S PEERLESS PEONIES. World's best, priced 
reasonably. Special quotations on large orders and rare 
varieties. WINDY HILL GARDENS, Rapidan, Virginia. 








WORLD’S BEST VARIETIES grown on Kentucky Blue- 
grass Soil, where they really thrive best. Fairlawn 
Floral Farm, Lexington, Ky. 








PEONIES—450 up to date varieties. New low prices. 
Vigorous stock. Catalog free. C. F. Wassenberg Peony 
Farm, Van Wert, Ohio. 


PEONIES—Wholesale growers. _ Visit our sixty acre “field 
in a, ae for list. Phil Lutz Peony Farms, Boon- 
ville, Ind. 


MOVING PEONY GARDENS to recently purchased 
tract, therefore, will offer at wholesale or less, until sold, 
choice surplus stock from our rare varieties, three to 
five eye divisions. 
Following 50c each:—Baroness Schroeder, Mons. Jules 
Elie, Pres. Taft, Karl Rosenfield, Mary P. King, Grandi- 
flora, Eugenie Verdier, Walter F. Christman, Ruth Brand, 
Edulis Superba, Claire Dubois, La Perle, L’Electante. 
Following $1.00 each:—Georgiana Shaylor, Lady Alex- 
ander Duff, Cherry Hill, Sarah Bernhardt, Mons. Martin 
Cahuzac, David Harum, James Boyd, Akalu, Evening Glow. 
Following $1.50 each:—Phyllis Kelway, Clemenceau, 
Therese, Richard Carvel, Martha Bullock, Judge Berry, 
W. F. Turner, Wilton Lockwood, Walter Faxon. 
Minimum order $2.00. Be quick, stock limited. Send 
for complete list. Colonial Gardens, Columbus Highway, 
Marion, Ohio. 


GLORIOUS PEONIES: Surplus bargain in rare varieties 
of every type. Ask for price on varieties wanted and 


save money. B. B. Wright, Peony Garden, Oskaloosa, 
Iowa. Member American Peony Society. 


TREE PEONY, BANKSI—Large, double, fiesh pink 
flowers, strong shrubs, own roots. Each $5.00. Large 
specimens, bloomed profusely 1931, $15.00 each. Cash. 
Herbaceous catalog ready. Oberlin Peony Gardens, Sink- 
ing Springs, Pa. 

PEONY BARGAINS. 3 to 5 eye division. Price per 10. 
Not delivered. Avalanche, $2.00; Baroness Schroeder, 
3.50; Couronne d’Or, $1.50; Eugene Verdier, $2.50: 
Felix Grousse, $3.00; Festiva Maxima, $1.50; Primevere, 
$7.00; Mary Brand, $4.00; Queen Victoria, $1.10. John 
Berg, 512 W. 2nd St., Ashland, Wis. 


WE ARE OFFERING for this Fall delivery some of the 
best commercial varieties of Peonies at from $10.00 to 
$15.00 per hundred. Send for price list. Mr. & Mrs. 
John Henderson, 2909 Monterey, St. Joseph, Mo. 


THINGS THAT THRIVE. Why not a Peony border? 
Beautiful in bloom, attractive later. Fifty or more 
plants, white or pink, 15c each. Morningside Nursery, 
Sylvania, Pa. 

PEONY ROOTS WITH PEP—Send for list of choice 
ceseneee. R. C. Schneider, 708 Osceola Ave., St. Paul, 
Minn 

NEW PEONIES. Collection F. Three singles and two 


a 2.50 Postpaid. Edward Auten, Jr., Princeville, 


TWO EACH FINE DOUBLE red, white and pink 
Peonies, three eye divisions, labeled, $2.75 postpaid. 
Free price list. C. H Smith, Faribault, Minn 


LE CYGNE $3.00. Other Peonies cheap. James L. 
Howard, Box 41, R. 1, Pewaukee, Wis. 


YEAR OLD PEONIES. Fifty per cent better than stand- 
ard divisions but I sell them at same low prices. Thirty 
fine sorts at fifty cents. Others at low prices. Three, 
red, white, pink, labeled, for Dollar, postpaid. If by 
express three Iris gratis. Geo. S. Woodruff, Independ- 
ence, lowa. 



































LIST OF CHOICE varieties below wholesale prices. 
George W. Barnes, 135 E. Church St.. Marion, Ohio 
PEONIES—Write for our surplus list and be surprised 


at the many bargains. Doty Peony Gardens, Center 
Point, Iowa. 














Perennials 


200 VARIETIES OF RARE PERENNIALS, Alpines, 
Rockery Plants and Hardy Cactus. Catalog on request. 
Atkins Perennial Gardens, Barrington, N. J. 


Pets 


BIRD WORLD—Aviculturists’ and Indoor Bird Breeders’ 
magazine. Two copies 25c; 12, $1.00. 805 World Build- 
ing, Baltimore, Md. 








Rock Garden Plants 


SEDUMS. Six, all different, labelled, postpaid, $1.00. 
Perfectly hardy. Ideal rock plants. Gladwood Gardens, 
Copemish, Mich. 


12 CHOICE ROCK PERENNIALS, including Primroses, 
Trollius, Bleedingheart, Aconitum. 12 Rare kinds Sedums, 
Sempervivuns. 25 Pumila Iris all colors. Each collection 
$1.00. Stoner Gardens, South Whitley, Ind. 


FINE NATIVE ROCK PLANTS. Hepatica, Dutchmen’s 
Breeches, Phlox Divaricata, Bloodroot 10c each, $1.00 
doz. Yellow Lady Slipper, 35c each, Lily Elegans 10c 
each, $1.00 doz. Walter Lehman, Faribault, Minn. 
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Seeds 
HARDY BULB SEEDS—Many easy grown varieties— 
Arums, Pink Calla, Freesias, Iris, Liliums, Narcissus— 


Plant’ now. Catalog. _Gordon Ainsley, _ Campbell, Calif. 


CALIFORNIA SEEDS, new crop, grown by leading hy- 
bridizers, $1.00 per packet, Delphinium, Transvaal 
Daisies, Radio and Apricot Violas, Giant Pansies, Single 
and Double Giant Petunias, Dahlia Flowered Zinnias. 
Sample packet of any three $1.00. Selected by John 
DuBois, 464-19th Street, Oakland, Calif. 


Tulips 


GORGEOUS TULIPS. 35. stately | 
artistic Cottage 


$1.00. 35 
Breeders, 


Darwins, 


Tulips, $1.0 35 beautiful 


$1.75. All named varieties one all prepaid. Fair Oaks 
Bulb Gardens, Woodburn, Oregon. i aA 
TULIPS—American grown, Darwins, Breeders, red, lav- 


Dozen 60c, Rainbow 


ender, pink, bronze—specify colors. 
Montgomery Gardens, 


mixture, 3 dozen, $1.00, postpaid. 
Colville, Washington. Van 
DARWIN TULIPS POSTPAID: Bartigon, carmine_ red, 
Clara Butt, pink, Pride of Haarlem, red, Princess Eliza- 
beth, soft rose, 55¢c doz., $4.00 hundred. Inglescombe 
Yellow, Yellow, Wm. Copland, Lavender, 60c doz., $4.50 
hundred. Write for Price list, listing many Tulip varie- 
ties, Narcissus and Hyacinths. Newhouse Bros., Route 1, 
Plainwell, Mich. 


Miscellaneous 


EVERGREEN AND ORNAMENTAL TREES, 
Perennials, reasonable prices for Fall Planting. 
list. Ame rican Forestry Co., Pembine, Wis. 


DAFFODILS, PEONIES, IRIS—The very best } Kinds ‘at 
the lowest prices. Liberal discount 


allowed. Catalog 
J. Ledlie Gloninger, Emmitsburg, Md. : : 
PEONIES, 4, $1.00; doz. $2.00; Regal and double Tiger 
Lilies, doz, $1.50; "Narcissus, Iris and Perennials, 50, 
$2.00; 100, $3.00. Mrs. Howard Holsinger, Denton, Md. 


PRIZE WINNING “DAFFODILS. Six each, King Alfred, 


Shrubs and 
Get our 





Albatross, Bernardino, Early Surprise, Golden Spur ’ 
Gloria Mundi, Laurens Koster, Ornatus, Recurvus, Sir 
Watkin, Spring Glory, Victoria. $4.00 prepaid. DAF 


FODILS FOR NATURALIZING, many varieties, $4.00 





hundred, $30.00 thousand, prepaid. Fair Oaks Bulb 
Gardens, Woodburn, _ Oregon. 

FOR SALE Peat in bags, ten dollars per ton, F. O. B 
Pulaski. 3enj. Ewart, Pulaski, : 4 





GRAFTED NUT TREES. Prices cut 25% to 50% “om my 
improved grafted nut trees. Save America’s Nut Heri- 
tage by planting now. Literature, 10c, price sheet free. 
John W. Hershey, Nuticulturist, Box N, Downington, Pa. 


PET SHOPS profitable. Read PET SHOP NEWS— 
dealers’ magazine. Subscription, 12 copies $1.00. 805 


World Building, Baltimore, Md. 


IRIS, PEONIES, PERENNIALS, ROCK PLANTS. ~ Select 
varieties grown in the Ozarks. Catalog sent free upon 
request. Maples’ Gardens, _Ozark, Missouri. _ 


PEONIES, IRISES, NARCISSI, —Depression prices in 
Peonies and Narcissi! List now ready including Tree 
Peonies. 21 varieties Irises labeled and prepaid $1, 
including Ambassadeur, Princess Beatrice and Dream. 
Free catalog. The Sam Carpenter Gardens, Oswego, 
Kansas. 


ORIENTAL POPPIES—Planted now will bloom next 
June. We offer large plants in dark red, orange, pink 
ned white, your choice of colors, four plants for $1.00 


aid. 

TULIP BULBS—Fine Darwins red, pink, white, yellow, 
lavender, scarlet, cerise, maroon, purple and mixed. 50 
cents per dozen; 50 for $1.90; 100 for $3.50 prepaid. 
HYACINTH—RKed, pink, purple, blue, yellow and white, 
choice of colors, 90 cents per dozen; 50 for $3.50; 100 
for $6.50. Prepaid. ; 
CROCUS—Yellow, white, blue, purple, 35 cents per 
dozen; 50 for $1.35; 100 for $2.50. Prepaid. 

OUR BARGAIN LIST contains many fine items at worth- 
while savings. Shrubs, evergreens, roses, bulbs, hardy 
plants. Mailed free. The Harmon Nursery, Prospect, 
Ohio. teh =e 
DOLLAR BARGAINS. Prepaid. 40 large mixed Tulips, 
25 mixed Narcissus’, 30 Spanish Iris, 20 Elviras, 10 
King Alfreds, 20 Sir Watkins, or 8 Lilies, four kinds. 
Price list ready. Mrs. G. _ Frey, ¢ Canby, Ore. 


FRAGRANT VIOLETS in » 12 varieties. Plant this fall 
for winter blooming. Send for free list or 25¢ for 32 
page illustrated culture book. a Floral Com- 


























pany, Livingston Street, Rhinebeck a 
HOME GARDENERS. Our new list is out. Rock 
Garden, Perennial, Water Garden Plants, Modern Irises, 


Rhododendrons, Azaleas, young plants of rare trees 
and shrubs. F. W. Schumacher, 


r, Jamaica Plain, Mass. 


ENJOY YOUR POOL all winter, with a Crystal hot 
water heater. “-®% cracking, eliminates covering. 








Burns kerosene, kee Fish happy. For particulars, 
write Crystal Products. Co., 2045-7th St., Cuyahoga Falls, 
Ohio. : Rie eae ae =p iat 

40 TULIPS, 20 Narcissus, 4 Bleeding Hearts, 4 Peonies, 


4 Boxwoods. 30 Iris, 10 Phlox, 
Stoneroad, Yeagertown, Pa. 


$1.00 each, all $5.00. 





‘*Yours For The Asking’’ 


Garden literature of various kinds issued by adver- 
tisers in this magazine is here noticed for the benefit 
of readers. 

Advertisers whose printed matter is not represented in 
this column can have it noticed by sending same and 
making request accordingly. 

in writing for this printed matter, readers should men- 
tion the fact that they saw the notice in THE FLOWER 
GROWER. 


Cox's Bulb & Flower Gardens, Valencia, Pa. 
Wholesale price list on Irises, Oriental Poppies, 
and Perennials. 


Rhododendron Gardens, Catonsville. Md. 
Descriptive price list of Harvey’s Baby Rhodo- 
dendrons and suggestions for planting and 
growing. 


Vito Conenna Bulb 


Farm, 718 Avenue B, 
Snohomish, Wash. 


Catalog or choicest bulb 




















Indian 
Mountain, Pike County, Penna. 


Ladder Falls, Pocono 


novelties, Dutch, Spanish, English Irises, Nar- 
cissi, Hyacinths, Lilies, Gladiolus, ete. 
Isbell Seed Company, Jackson, Mich. Price 


list of bulbs, seeds, ete., for fall planting. 

Harrold’s Pansy 
Grants Pass, Ore. 
Pedigreed Pansies. 


Gardens, P. O. Box 264, 
Wholesale price list of 


Legron Floral Company, 125 Amherst Drive, 


Toledo, Ohio. Iris price list for 1931, also 
Peony price list. 

W. P. Kimball, 266% E. 23rd St.. Portland, 
Ore. Price list of Tulips, Narcissi, Lilies, ete. 


The McFarland Organizations, Mt. Pleasant 
Press, Harrisburg, Penna. Number 10, Vol. I, 
August, 1951, “Breeze Hill News.” Tells about 
the 1931 Rose season at Breeze Hill and illus- 
nee and describes rock gardening at Breeze 

i 


Fairy Gardens, Napoleon, Ohio. Preliminary 
Iris bargain price list. 
Farr Nursery Company, Weiser Park, Penna. 


New Crop Edition, “Better Plants,’ 1931. Tree 
Peony facts. Also illustrations on Poppies, 


Irises and other bulbous plants. 


Chas. F., 
Hoodacres 


Barber, Troutdale, Ore. List of 
Delphiniums, 


Mr. and Mrs. John Henderson, 2909 Mon- 
terey Street, St. Joseph, Mo. Retail price of 
Peonies ; also wholesale Peony list. 


John W. Hershey, 
Price sheet of Hardy 
1931. 


Downingtown, 
grafted nut 


Penna, 
trees for 





Surplus Issues for Sale 


We have some surplus issues for sale ; cover- 
ing several years from 1923 down through to 
1929. Twenty-four (24) all different, (no selec- 
tion can be allowed,) postpaid $2.00. A big lot 
of good horticultural and nature reading-matter 
at a very low price. 

These odd issues are not consecutive, 
odds and ends of surplus. 

MADISON COOPER, 


only 


Calcium, N. Y. 





A FINE ASSORTMENT OF WEST COAST 
GROWN LILIES 

All lily bulbs are better for being replanted soon 
after digging. Digging time is planting time. Home 
grown bulbs, fresh from the field, properly matured, 
and without a period of storage or a long sea jour- 
ney retain their vitality. 

Send for the free descriptive pamphlet, price list 
and culture instructions. ‘ 

OREGON GARDENS, 
Route |, Portland, Ore. 
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PEONIES 


1 Double Peonies all colors. Worth $7.50, this 
month $2.50. 

12 Regale Lillies, blooming size 

phiniums, all shades of blue, $2.50. 


{2 Darwin Tulips $1,00. 12 Jonquils $1.00 


BLUE RIDGE PEONY GARDENS, 
Rt. 3, Kansas City, Mo. 


bulbs, $2.50 12 Del- 








HOLLAND IRIS BULBS.—Beautiful shades of blue 
lavender, white, yellow and bronze. Tall flowers of 
good substance, yet so delicate in form that they r 

semble an orchid. Keep well when cut. Choicest 
flowering size bulbs—50 for $2.25. Postpaid. 

RARE LILY BULBS.—F or early fall planting. Bate 
manniae—.40, Candidum, 30, Croceum, 35, Henryvi 











-40, Testaceum, $2.50, ‘Tenuifoli im, .35, 1 each otf 
the above, $3.75, postpaid. 

GORDON AINSLEY, Campbell, California. 
Hardy Wild Flowers from the 


dwarf Iris, 
Catalog 


Ozarks, native shrubs, 
bulbs for fall planting. 
now ready. 


RALPH W. SHREVE, 


Box F, Farmington, Ark. 














NOW is the time to plant 
for Spring blooming 


MERTENSIA oti 
(Blue-bells) 
Plant in loam soil under trees or shrubbery three 
inches deep. Will bloom many years without caré 


4 for 50c—10 for $1.00—100 for $9.00. 
Send for perennial list for Fall Planting. 


HEREFORD’S GARDENS 


1508 Bates Ave., Springfield, Illinois 








HYBRID LILACS 


THE NEW KLAGER HYBRIDS’ AND 
OTHER CHOICE VARIETIES WILL IN- 
TEREST YOU. FALL IS THE PROPER 
SEASON TO PLANT THESE BEAUTIFUL , 
SHRUBS. 


ASK FOR OUR ILLUSTRATED LIST. 


JAP IRISES 


PLANTED NOW WILL BLOOM NEXT 
SEASON. OUR STOCK OF THESE IS 
ESPECIALLY STRONG AND VIGOROUS, 
AND OUR SELECTION OF VARIETIES 
IS UNUSUALLY FINE. COMPLETE LIST 
FOR THE ASKING. 


Let’s Get Acquainted! 


Cooley’s Gardens 
SILVERTON OREGON 























DOLLAR FEATURES 


Tick =. Staak Tulips, oe 


ye aa 15 Lares Hyacinths, 


png eres Many colors.. 1.00 
a America 45 Choice Narcissus 1.00 
40 Crocuses, all colors, 1.00 









All Four, 100 Bulbs, for $3.50 
100 named Darwin Tulips, 10 col., 10 ea., $4.00 
100 named Cottage Tulips, 10 col., 10 ea., $4.25 
100 named Breeder Tulips, 10 col., 10 ea., $5.00 
36 named Hyacinths, mammoth 





bulbs, light blue, dark blue, rose 


—_ scarlet, white, yellow. 
3 Ok 04600066b0000400008 $4 


50. — all_types, mixed, 









» i Sent Postpaid—Order Today! 
It will soon be time to plant! 
Other special values in our Free 
Fall Book. Write for it today. 
James Vicks, 383 Pleasant St., 
Rochester, N. Y. 
“The Flower City’ 
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LANDSCAPE ARCHITECT 


At home, by mail. Big fees. Pleas- 
ant, healthful work. Experts earn $50 
to $200 a week. You can earn while 
learning. Write today for details— 


AMERICAN LANDSCAPE eerie 
2A Plymouth Bldg. 


 * Moines, Ia. q 


fete Pulens ‘Seceed Sewn in 
Our Latest List 


Same with Peonies—We have quite a lot of 
new varieties to move to our new gardens and 
early orders will get advantage of low prices 
on strictly high grade roots. 


H. M. HILL, Lafontaine, Kans. 














AVICULTURE 


A Journal Devoted to Lovers and Keepers of Birds 
in Parks, Gardens, Aviaries and Cages, issued monthly 
by the Society. If interested, send 25c in stamps and 
we will send you a sample copy and if you join the 
Society we will refund the same. The cost is five 


dollars annually. Members all over the world. Address 
THE AVICULTURAL SOCIETY 
Room 1405, 36 West 44th St., New York, or 6312 


So. Ashland Ave., Chicago, III. 








QUALITY COUNTS 


Elm Hill Glads have been leaders for 45 years. Ask 
us to place your mame on our mailing list for our 
new price list. 


ELM HILL FARM 

Bellard succeeding A. H. 
Wayland, Ohio 

‘“‘Home of Elm Hill Gladiolus’”’ 


R. C. Austin Co. 








Tulip Garden 


$5.0 and Iris Garden 


100 Tulips; twenty of each, viz: Clara Butt salmon 
pink, Francomb Sanders scarlet, Moonlight yellow, 
Sartigon red, Lovliness rose, Labelled. 

10 Divisions Bearded Iris. All different, good assort- 
ment of colors, not labelled. All prepaid. 


Cc. B. MARKS, Grants Pass, Ore. 


$5.00 








HARVEY’S 
BABY RHODODENDRONS 


These 8 to 10 in. Hardy Nursery Grown Evergreens 
can be raised with perfect satisfaction by following 
our suggestions, which are quite simple. 

Write for folder, shipments prepaid. 


Rhododendron Gardens, Catonsville, Md. 








DON’T BURN YOUR LEAVES 


Dry leaves mixed with ADCO turn into rich artificial 
manure. So do stalks, vines and cuttings from the 
garden, straw and cornstalks from the farm, with- 
out animals. You owe it to yourself and your garden 
to know about this method. Particulars free. 


ADCO 


1710 Ludlow Street Philadelphia, Pa. 











COLEMAN GARDENS 
Oregon Grown Gladioli 


Send your name and address and receive 
our future price lists as they are -issued. 


Box 524 Multnomah, Oregon 








Hardy Native Lilies 


$5.00 for 10 each of the following Lilies: 


Lilium canadense, 


Aes philadelphicum, superbum, 
and tigrinum. 


Catalogue sent on request 


L. E. WILLIAMS NURSERY CO. 
Box 122, Exeter, N. H. 
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bed as soon as ripe and left until the next 
Spring, when it was transplanted. Most 
of these plants bloomed the second year. 


(Continued from 


Last Fall I put a lot of seed in a cold- 
frame and left them through the Winter, 
with only a covering of celoglass. They 


have been coming up now for several weeks, 
and no doubt will be tr ansplanted in late 
Summer. 

This Spring I put three seeds of Iris in 3” 
paper pots,—seed saved from late blooms 
last year. These are coming up nicely; 
many are ready to be set outdoors 

I have raised Japanese Iris in the same 
way, although not all of them bloomed the 
second year. 

I am well pleased with the colors I have 
secured, although none of them are choice 
enough to put on the market. 


HeTTig M. WAGNER, (N. J.) 


GRAFTING DOGWOOD 


Answering Bertha M. Tyson, ( Md.) : 

I wish to say that Dogwood is very easily 
grafted by using the method below 
referred to. 

Graftwood should be cut when dormant 
also, and placed in suitable storage. There 
are undoubtedly trees nearby bearing pink 
flowers, and it is very likely that if you 
were to call on the folks who own the trees, 
they would give you some scions or you 
may be able to purchase them at a nominal 
figure. They can be grafted any time dur- 
ing the latter part of April or early May. 
They may be budded in July or August, 
best by a chip bud, tying well, and cover- 
ing with paraffin. However, grafting is so 
easy and requires so much less attention, 
that I hardly ever fool with budding. 


A. ZIMMERMAN, 


(Penna. ) 


GOLDFISH DIE 

Iona 8. Sharp inquires about the loss 
of Goldfish that become covered with a 
white scum. A cousin of mine had similar 
trouble for a long time. One day a friend 
who professed to know something about 
Goldfish was visiting her and he suggested 
that he go out and look at the pool. Well 
—one glance was enough for him. The bot- 
tom of the pool was littered with decayed 
food. The pool was thoroughly cleaned 
out, after which only proper fish food in 
a suitably limited amount was given—and 
there was no more trouble. 

But a pool should have scavengers: 
Clams, Salamanders, and Snails. They will 
clean up filth, waste food, slime, ete., but 
although they may need more food than 
they can pick up, their presence does not 
mean that the pool ean be made a garbage 
can. 

Mrs. Sharp speaks of trying the salt 
treatment. Possibly the salt treatment 
she used merely hastened the fishes’ end. 
Table salt should NOT be used. Sea 
water in a one to five mixture is best. 
Where it is not available use common rock 
salt without perfume. The Fish should be 
gently handled and placed in a vessel of 
water of large surface area; the depth is 
not important save that the Fish should 
have enough to move freely. Evaporated 
sea salt, by the way, is preferable to rock 
salt if it is pure, and that means no per- 
fumery. Fish seem to be more sensible 
than some humans. Two heaping tea- 
spoonfuls of salt to a gallon of water is 
the correct strength. The fish should stay 
in this for at least 24 hours. If the Fish 
is treated for more than two days, use a 
fresh solution. When a Fish is changed, 





the waters or solutions should be at the 
same temperature. 

Advertisers in the Flower Grower who 
handle water plants usually carry Goldfish, 
and can undoubtedly give more specific ad- 
vice ; 


but I would recommend the purchase 













A peony of great size and fra-. 

grance, new to most people, is 

now being given away by one of 

4} America’s fo rs most propagate rs 

under offer * * below. Charles 

Pfeiffer’s fa | bargain book 

also sent FREE on request. 

—5 prize winners at half 
rice! Made up of en ng- 

liant 


» $2.00; R: 


LUETTA 
PPEIFFER 8.7 
Giant size. Profuse 
bloomer. Fragrant. 
Heavy foliage. Free 

with offer *"B’’. 
—Bargain offer! 
me Emile Galle 
8. A pink, $1 90; ; Kar! Ros 
feld, a red, $1.00: Chestine 
5 ey 34. silvery, $1.00; Ava- 
lanche, 8.7, white, $1.00; ‘Mons. 
J. Elie, 9.2 lilac, $1.00. FREE, 
Judge Berry, 8.6, , of im- 
mense size, vaiue $2.00 — total 
value 6 plants, &7.00. 
Money-back guarantee 
Postpaid. Only 




















Baroness Schroeder, 9 0, ‘white, 
$1.00. FREE, giant size, 
Pfeiffer, 8.7, whit 
gold color co wabine: 
utely unique, value 
value 6 plants, $10.00. 
Money-back guarantee. 
Postpaid. On 


PFEIFFER NURSERY 
——= Box M-100 WINONA, MINN, 


















Williamson 


IRISES 


Lovely new varieties, produced by 
iris specialists. Write for price 
list. 


The Longfield Iris Farm 
427 Market St. Bluffton, Ind. 











REMOVAL SALE, BIG CUT IN PRICES. 


20 Iris $1.00. 15 HARDY PERENNIALS, that should 
bloom next season, $1.00; your choice 3 each of 5 
kinds, 25 kinds to select from. 10 Peony Seedlings, 
$1.00; 12 Blooming size Regal Lilies, $1.00; 36 Tulips, 
$1.00; 10 Hyacinths, $1.00; 12 Hardy Ferns, $1.00; 
Hardy Vines, Shruys, Gladiolus, Peonies, Chrysanthe- 
mums, Phlox, etc. We move to larger grounds, every- 
thing must be dug. Write for price list; mention 
this magazine, please. 


SHILOH GARDENS P. 0. Box 650, Omaha, Neb. 








Deer Lodge Glad Farm 
Honor Mich. 





Fall 
1931. 


catalog will be ready by Dec. Ist, 
A card will bring one. 


M. F. WRIGHT 














p24 ORIENTAL 
;POPPY PLANTS 


that grow the Big Flaming Scar- 
let Flowers, often measuring up 
. to 8 inches across, mailed to 
F3 you POSTPAID at planting time 
i é ‘ this fall and if you order at once 
#4 %y and send along a dollar to help 
cover the propagating and mailing ex- 
pense, we will add 6 CHINESE LAN- 
TERN PLANTS for good measure. 


Our CATALOGUE of Hardy Perennials 
and ROCK GARDEN plants, mailed free. 


THE GARDNER NURSERY CO., Box 10, 
Osage, lowa. 





‘f 














HUNTINGTON'S 


FALL LIST OFFERS 
Rock Plants 


Three excellent collections of rare and 
unusual plants. 


$3.00 — $5.00 — $7.50 


Poppies 
Four named varieties of these gorgeous 
flowers. 

Peonies 


A collection of Peonies for only $3.00— 
12 plants. 


Tulips 


All choice imported varieties. 


Border Plants 


All the worthwhile varieties that are 
recommended for Fall planting. 


Also a $3.00 Special Border Collection. 


Ralph E. Huntington Nursery 


Painesville, Ohio 
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Austin Gladiolus 

Originations 
Ohio State proved its earliness by blooming 
July 1 from May open field planting. Its 
large blooms of rose tinted lavender are 
attractive. Iver’l, The Blimp, Welcome 
Tobersun, Paisley and others growing well. 
Prices lowered through stocks limited. 
Want our price list? Ask early. 
Austin Trial Grounds, 356 N. Freedom St., 

Ravenna, 


The Glad Guide 


This little booklet is an effort to guide the flower 
lover to & better appreciation of the Gladiolus. It con- 
tains their history, culture, and many useful facts, also 
an attempt to describe only those varieties of proved 
merit for the home garden. FREE. 

THE FOSS HEATON GLAD GARDENS 
Creston, lowa 


Weeks’ Oregon Gladiolus 


Let us have your name and address and receive our 
gladiolus lists as issued. Over 200 varieties of those 
better quality Oregon grown bulbs at prices that are 
right. The finest of the new and the best of the old. 


L. E. WEEKS 
Route 8, Box 54 

















Salem, Oregon 








IRIS WHOLESALE 


2c Each Up 
Afterglow $0.10 Monsignor ...... oe. 
ee 05 Pallida Dalmatica.. .03 
an 05 Princess Beatrice... .10 
Gi. of Hillegrom... .0° Pocahontas ........ .05 
eae 05 Queen of May...... .10 
eae 02 Rhein Nixie...... . 05 
L. A. Williamson... .10 SINS b.4:60:6:5.416,0 05 
Mme. Cherii... - ae Shekinah . Sang | Se 
Mme. Pacquette 05 0) Ee 
Mother of Pearl.... .03 White Knight...... 10 
Buy one or more of a kind as you like. Minimum 
orders at these prices must total $3.00 On $2.00 


orders add 25c. Prices F.0.B. Toledo. All labelled. 


LE GRON FLORAL CO. 
124 Amherst Drive, Toledo, O. 








Narcissi Peonies 


Tulips 


Bearded and Beardless Irises 


Catalogue lists 60 choice varieties of Narcissi, 30 of 
finest Tulips, 50 of Peonies, and several Novelty 
Items, fine stock, all at moderate prices. Send for it. 


Specials for 1931 


Narcissus mixture, many varieties and types, earliest 
to latest, $3.00 per 100 Tulips, late flowering, all 
colors mixed, $2.00; Clara Butt, favorite pink tulip, 
$2.40. Grape Hyacinths, dark blue, $2.00; small 
blooming size, $1.00. Star of Bethlehem, small 
blooming size, $1.00. Peonies, Mikado, the red and 
gold Jap., and Cahuzac, black, $1.00 each. Beardless 
Irises, 4 Siberians and 1 Ochroleuca, $1.00 All 
postpaid. 


ORONOGO FLOWER GARDENS 
Carterville, Mo. 








Spring Flowering 
Bulbs 


Narcissi, Bulbous Iris, Tulips 
for planting from September 
to December 


No Mixtures Named Varieties 
Produced on our own bulb farms in the 
Northwest, noted for world’s finest flowers. 
Cultural directions furnished on each crop. 
All delivery charges prepaid. 
50 Narcissi, 5 named varieties........ $4.00 
50 Bulbous Iris, 5 named varieties... 3.00 
Something new-—very choice and fine—see 
article April, 1931 (Ladies Home Journal) 
50 Darwin Tulips, 5 named varieties. .$3.00 
SPECIAL COMBINATION OFFER 
100 Bulbs, Narcissi, Iris, Tulips, 
4 varieties of each, delivered........ $5.50 
Smaller quantities if desired 
Ask for free bulb sales list of 60 varieties. 
Special prices on quantities. 


ROGUELAND FARM 


Route 2 Grants Pass, Oregon 











Flower Yrower, Calcium, NY. 


of “The Modern Aquarium,” by William T. 
Innes. It costs a dollar and is published by 
Innes and Sons, Philadelphia. This is a 
condensation of a much better book that 
sells for $4.00. 
Louris A. SANCHEZ, (Calif.) 
RETARDING TULIP BLOOMS 

Answering New Hampshire reader’s re- 
quest for information about retarding 
Tulip blooms: 

There is no way in which it is practicable 
to retard them very much. Tulips planted 
in different locations tend to lengthen the 
season a little. Heavy clay soil and shade 
causes them to bloom a little iater. Tulips 
cut as soon as they bloom and stored in a 
temperature of about 32 will keep two or 
three weeks, but they are short-lived when 
brought into warmer temperature. 

Joe SMITH, ( Wash.) 


REMEDY FOR CHAPPED HANDS 
The best remedy for chapped hands that 
I know is equal parts glycerine and soft 
water,—answers the purpose as well as rose 
water. After washing the hands, apply 
enough to wet the hands and rub dry. 
Mrs. Susie E. CADWALLADER, (la.) 


FIELD 

Judging by the way  Cornflowers 
(Bachelor Buttons) and Poppies germinate 
from self-sown seed, not only in flower beds 
but in lawn and high grass, they would be 
good flowers to grow in field—and seed can 
he bought in quantity, at wholesale prices. 
There are many beautiful colors, and single 
and double varieties of both. The colors, 
after a while, may mix. The white Corn- 
flower, with blue center, usually predom- 
inates with me, while the bright pink, about 
the prettiest, is scarcest. 


FLOWERS TO GROW IN 


Hollvhocks, too, (at least the single 
varieties in the home garden) have this 


same habit of spreading and growing from 
self-sown seed. 

Twelve years ago, a lone Poppy plant 
came up in a row of Salsify in my garden. 
It proved to be a beautiful, double fringed 
pink carnation-flowered variety. From this 
one plant I now have more than I want. 
I discourage them by picking seed pods and 
thinning plants, yet they have spread here 
and there in garden and even travelled over 
into a neighbor’s yard, where they are 
frowned upon—and left alone. From this 
variety, a large, peony-flowered pink Poppy 
has developed, and in 1930, I found one 
fringed orange-pink variety. 

A few years ago, the wind or a bird 
deposited a Hollyhock seed between two 
clumps of Tiger Lilies, in a row along 


building. It proved to be a single red, but 
both flowers and foliage were deeply 


notched, and different from the single red 
variety which I already possessed. 
BENJAMIN KEECH, (N. Y.) 


LIST OF DAHLIAS WANTED 

In answer to Mrs. Bert Town, November 
issue 1929, for a few good Dahlias for the 
beginner : 

The beginner should be advised to get 
varieties that are disease-resisting, easy to 
grow, and that produce many good-keeping 
tubers. 

Have found the following list best in the 
above qualities, also flowers are good 
keepers when cut: 

Jersey's Beauty (Dee.) pink 

Gladys Sherwood (H.C.) white 

Mrs. John M. Root (H.C.) canary yellow 

Trentonian (Dec.) Coppery orange 

Mrs. I. DeVerWarner (Dec.) mauve pink 

Canada (Peony) white 

Sunset Glow (H.C.) yellow and flame scarlet 

Sunkiss (H.C.) bi-color yellow and rose 

Leo Niessen (Dec.) red 

Dee-lighted (Show) white 

A. D. Livoni (Shew) pink 

Dreer’s Yellow (Show) 

R. C. Wartrey, (N. J.) 


September, 1931 





A NEW 
CRAPED AND FROSTED IRIS 


ELIZABETH HUNTINGTON, a blue like Zua, $5.00. 
KELWAY’S GLORIOUS the best white Peony, $5.00. 
PHILIPPE RIVOIRE, the finest late red Peony, $10.00. 


Crawford Gardens, La Porte, Ind. 
The Home of the Best of Everything to Plant 


TREE PEONIES | 


Twenty of the newest varieties 
available from our collection of 
450. Write for list. 


FRENCH LILACS 


Eighty distinct varieties 

. now available from our col- 
lection of 180 French Hybrids. List on 
application. 


Farr Nursery Co.,Box 121, Weiser Park, Pa. 














The Outstanding Red 
Oriental Poppy 


Lula A. Neeley 


is only one of the many fine oriental pop- 
pies which we offer you in large two-year 
old roots—roots which are strong, vigorous 
and sure to grow for you. 

We will gladly send you our catalog on re- 
quest, which lists not only the poppies, but 
also hundreds of the best peonies, including 
— very new varieties not found in most 
ists. 


Quality Stock Only 


AUGLAIZE GARDENS 
157 Boyd Avenue, Van Wert, O. 

















CHOICE 


PEONIES 


Time to Plant 


NOTE the high ratings—10 is 

American Peony Society. 

9.8 THERESE. Satiny pink with 8 to 10 inch 
blooms, tall stems, highest rated pink 
peony. 

9.7 SOLANGE. Creamy—copper—salmon, 
globular blooms, extra choice. 

8.7 PRES. TAFT. Light rose pink, fluffy petals 
flecked red, early. 

EXTRA—8.1 CATHEDRAL. Japanese type, a 
vivid dark rose-pink with a high center 
of pale pink petaloids, fragrant and very 
attractive. FREE, ; 

ALL ARE PRIZE WINNERS 
4 PEONIES FOR §$2.50 


Send for French Hybrid Lilac List. 


H. R. LAWRENCE, Elmhurst, III. 


perfection with 


huge 

















The world’s best 
by actual test. 


My catalogue groups varieties by color, 
by height, with flowering season, ratings 
and honest descriptions. Iris for mass 
planting; named and unnamed collections. 
Dwarf Bearded Iris; Beardless Iris; 
Crested Iris; Intermediate Iris; Siberian 
and Oriental Iris; Iris Species, Spurias; 
Oncocyclus, Regelia and Pogocyelus Iris, 
Bulbous and Tuberous Rooted Iris, Jap- 
anese Iris. 


New Introductions 
Prize Peonies New Sensational Roses 


Send for Catalogue 


ROBERT WAYMAN 
Box N_ Bayside, Long Island, N. Y. 
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